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Historical Development of the Concept of 
Grammatical Proprieties’ 


Karu W. DyKemMa2 


Last Christmas my daughter brought 
me this little book as a perhaps slightly 
ironic gift for her pedant father. It is en- 
tiled A Short Introduction of Grammar, 
and was published “At the Theater, Ox- 
ford, 1699.” Since we are going to do a 
Flot of talking about grammar during our 
| three sessions here, it is appropriate that 
we begin with a passage from a gram- 
mar. Here then are some excerpts from 
the Preface: 


Although the very great importance of 
having the first Rudiments of Grammar well 
laid, in order to all future progress in learn- 
ing, is a thing manifest in its self, and ac- 
knowledged by all sober men; (those Em- 
piricks who have pretended to a compendious 
att of teaching without Rule or Method, 
having been abundantly confuted by their 
shamful misadventures:) Yet the particular 
Conduct of Grammatical Institution has in 
all times been variously discours’d, and no 
less diversly pursued . . . Grammar is the 
Sacrist, that bears the Key of Knowledge, 
by whom alone admittance can be had into 
the Temple of the Muses, and treasures of 
Arts; even whatever can enrich the Mind, 
and raise it from the level of a Barbarian 
and Idiot, to the dignity of an Intelligence. 
But this Sacrist is a severe Mistress, who 
being once contemned, will certainly re- 
venge the Injury, it being evident that no 
Person ever yet despised Grammar, who had 
nt his fault return’d upon him; ... It 
would be observed farther that Grammar, 
as She is a severe Mistress, is also a coy one; 
and hardly admits any courtship but of the 
youthful votary. There are indeed many who 

1This paper, by the Participating Chairman, 
and the six following papers were given at the 
(CCC, 1954, Spring Meeting, in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, during the first, second, and third panel- 
discussion sessions on the general subject, 
“Modern Linguistics and the Teaching of 
Freshman English.” Material by Professor 


Charles C. Fries, the eighth member of the 
panel, is not available for publication. 


2Youngstown College. 


by great industry, have redeem’d the want 
of early Institution but in the performances 
of such, there still appears somewhat of 
stiffness and force; and what has more in 
it of Art than Nature; 

I think you recognize in these words 
a very familiar attitude, still frequently 
expressed or implied in some grammars 
today, though not usually in quite so 
arresting a style. But today the grammar 
which is referred to is that of English; 
whereas the final sentences of his Pref- 
ace make it clear that this author was 
thinking of quite other othings: 

When on the other side he that begins an 
early Court, has greater assurances of fa- 
vour; with little difficulty becomes a Deni- 
son of Rome and Athens, in whatsoever Cli- 
mate he happens to be born; and makes their 
Languages his mother tongue; thereby ob- 
taining a free address to all the wisdom of 
precedent ages, and the friendship of the 
Heroes of them; to treat familiarly with 
Xenophon and Caesar, Demosthenes and Ci- 
cero, Thucydides and Livy, or whomsoever 
else he chuses for an acquaintance. He first 
will read; then equal their Atchievements; 
and having fill’d his head with their arts 
and knowledge, will crown it also with their 
Laurels. 

Whom these temptations cannot move to 
study, let him throw away his book, and 
like an illiterate criminal perish for not 
reading in it; let him live a fool, and dye a 
brute. 

And the full title of the book reads: A 
Short Introduction of Grammar, Gener- 
ally To Be Used: Compiled and set forth 
for the bringing up of all those that in- 
tend to attain to the Knowledge of the 
Latin Tongue. 

This book is a reprint of William Lily’s 
famous Latin grammar with considerable 
annotation both of the English Introduc- 
tion and the Latin grammar itself. The 
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validity of the views I have just read will 
be examined by some of the following 
speakers, who will expose them to the 
conclusions of linguistics. But since these 
views show such admiration for the 
“Denisons” of the ancient world, it may 
also be useful first to compare the atti- 
tudes expressed with those of the Greeks 
and Romans themselves, because the con- 
trast is so remarkable. 

Modern discussions of the attitudes of 
the ancients toward language are not 
numerous, and since I am no classicist 
myself, I must lean heavily on the few 
classicists, mostly French and German, 
who have discussed the matter during 
the last hundred years.? The history of 
grammar has, perhaps understandably, 
been pursued by a limited number of 
scholars, partly, no doubt, because it is 
not a superficially glamorous subject, 
but also because the evidence is scanty 
and fragmentary. 

It can, however, be stated that the ed- 
ucational institutions of Greece during 
the period of her glory had no place for 
grammar in them for the very simple 
reason‘ that it had not yet been invented. 
An attempt to formulate a grammatical 
theory and terminology is apparent here 
and there in Plato and Aristotle, and 
there was apparently a good deal of 
grammatical theorizing in the third cen- 
tury B.C. But the earliest extant Greek 
grammar, that of Dionysius Thrax, did 
not appear until the second century 
B. C. Yet the study of grammar did not 
become a part of either Hellenistic or 
Roman education since it had been de- 
veloped as a part of the Greek intellec- 
tual passion for systematic analysis and 
description of every significant phenom- 
enon, not as a pedagogical device. And 

8 Particularly H. Steinthal, Geschichte der 
Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und Ro- 
mern, Berlin, 1863; Th. Benfey, Geschichte der 
Sprachwissenschaft und orientalischen Philol- 
ogie in Deutschland, Munchen, 1869; and H. I. 
Marrou, Histoire de I’Education dans l’An- 


tiquite, Paris, 1948. 
4Marrou, p. 236 
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it seems to have remained mainly a mat. 
ter of speculation and controversy among 
the not inconsiderable group of thinkers 
who had inherited the name of gram. 
marian from their teaching duties as in- 
structors of reading and writing, ic, 
teachers of letters.® 


But somewhere in the development of 
Western culture, grammar became a tool 
for teaching a foreign language. Early in 
the sixth century Priscian used grammar 
to teach Latin in Constantinople;° but 
for the most part grammar was a part of 
the textual analysis of the classics, of 
works in the Greek or Latin which was 
still the student’s own language. Perhaps 
as the student’s knowledge of those clas. 
sical languages became more uncertain, 
grammar somehow was used as a means 
of teaching him the language itself. At 
any rate in early modern times it is firm- 
ly established as the foundation for the 
study of the classical languages, and 
among the earliest books printed in fif- 
teenth century Italy are grammars of 
Greek and Latin.” 


The author of the book I quoted is well 
aware of the ancient grammarians. He 
cites Priscian, Donatus, and Varrus in 
his notes. And it can hardly be doubted 
that all well-educated men of his time 
were aware of the classical provenience 
of the grammar they had studied. It must 
have seemed axiomatic to them that the 
method of learning Latin and Greek 
through formal grammar represented a 
tradition going back to the ancients them- 
selves. The prestige of everything classi- 
cal was so great, particularly in the eight: 
eenth century, that this association of 
grammar with ancient literature gave it 
a fundamental place in educational prac: 
tice. 


It was against such a background that | 


5 Marrou, p. 236 

6 Marrou, p. 372 

7J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Schol- 
arship, Cambridge, 1908. Vol. 2, pp. 61, 71, 77. 

8A Short Introduction . . . pp. 21, 23, 28 
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the vernacular began gradually to claim 
a place for itself in the curriculum. In- 
evitably a grammatical treatment of it 
came to be prescribed, though there are 
protests, like Sidney’s in his Apologie for 
Poetrie, where he writes: 


Another will say it wanteth Grammar. 
Nay truly, it hath that prayse, that it want- 
eth not Grammar: for Grammer it might 
have, but it needes it not; beeing so easie of 
itselfe, and so voyd of those cumbersome 
differences of Cases, Genders, Moodes, and 
Tenses, which I thinke was a peece of the 
Tower of Babilons curse, that a man should 
be put to schoole to learne his mother- 
tongue.9 


But even so intelligent and emanci- 
pated an educator as Comenius, who first 
published his Great Didactic in his na- 
tive Czech (1628-32), wanted to teach 
the children in his Vernacular School “to 
write . . . in accordance with the gram- 
matical rules of the mother-tongue.” (ch. 
2, 6 ii.)1° Perhaps Comenius’s rules for 
Czech would have been more than a 
javish translation of Latin grammar in- 
to the vernacular, since his approach to 
language teaching was based on a good 
deal more intelligent analysis of the prob- 
lm than was common in his day. Most 
of the grammatical analysis of the ver- 
acular was, however, based on the al- 
teady existing works which had been de- 
vised to introduce students to Latin 
gammatical concepts by approximating 
them in English translation. These works 
ww became the foundation for gram- 
mars of the vernacular whose purpose 
vas to prescribe the correct use of Eng- 
lish, for example, with the same authority 
and simplicity as was done for Latin in 
the standard school grammars. 


The eighteenth century grammarian of 
Inglish faced enormous difficulties, of 
@ "ost of which he was probably unaware. 


_ 


‘Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie, 

10, London: A. Constable & Co., 1905. 

J. A. Comenius, The Great Didactic. Trans- 

= and salted by M. W. Keating, London, 
» Dp. le 
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First, he was faced with the mass of ma- 
terial that a total living language with 
all its dialects presents, though of course 
he did not recognize that he had this 
problem. Second, he was totally unpre- 
pared to make an original and independ- 
ent analysis of any language because he 
had never been confronted with the 
problem of analyzing a language for 
which no formal description existed; that 
is, he had no acquaintance with a meth- 
odology of linguistic analysis. Third, he 
was fatally handicapped by an intimate 
acquaintance with the concepts of classi- 
cal grammar, concepts which had come 
to be accepted as universals, though 
many of them had little relevancy to 
English; these preconceptions also pre- 
vented him from noticing many gram- 
matical phenomena peculiar to English. 
Fourth, the cultural atmosphere in which 
he worked tended to make him look 
upon English as an inferior or at best 
a defective language; he therefore con- 
sidered himself as in duty bound to im- 
prove and—as the expression was—to as- 
certain the language. Fifth, he found 
himself in a position never enjoyed by 
his classical predecessors, the position of 
enjoying a large audience, made up prin- 
cipally of members of the middle class 
who. had social aspirations. This last 
point is of tremendous importance be- 
cause it explains how formal English 
grammar got itself so firmly established 
in the schools. For we must not forget 
that especially during the past century 
and a half a very important function of 
the schools has been felt to be that they 
should help the ambitious to push their 
way socially upward into a class where 
control of a particular variety of Eng- 
lish was an important means of admis- 
sion. 


How much effect the teaching of 
grammar has had on the actual language 
habits of those who have been exposed 
to it during the last 200 years is a moot 
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point which deserves much fuller study 
than it has received. But one tremendous 
success the teaching of formal grammar 
has certainly had. It has instilled a well- 
nigh universal faith in its efficacy for 
curing all manner of linguistic ills. Like 
many another faith it prescribes a regi- 
men that few of the faithful are willing 
to submit to. Perhaps for that very rea- 
son—for the reason that few have really 
tested it—the faith remains nearly as 
strong as ever among the people as a 
whole. And therefore like all attacks on 
a faith, those who question it are looked 
upon as heretics, though fortunately the 
punishment for grammatical heresy is 
somewhat milder than burning at the 
stake. Still, the grammarian’s fate is a 
precarious one. Though Dante counts 
Donatus among the blessed, he consigns 
Priscian to Hell for sodomy. Professor 
Curtius has tried to unravel the threads 
of medieval tradition which moved 
Dante to treat the two grammarians so 
differently, but has been unable to dis- 
cover more than a misinterpretation of 
Priscian’s dedication of his work to a 
patriarch named Julian. Later writers 
confused this Julian with the more fa- 
mous Roman emperor, Julian the Apos- 
tate, and thereby prepared the way for 
Priscian’s damnation.!! Perhaps some of 
you will consign us to a similar fate by 
interpreting our labors here as dedicated 
to some horrible linguistic apostasy 
whereas we are really dedicating our- 
selves to a better understanding of the 
true nature of language. 


The eighteenth century grammarian 
worked, then, under almost insuperable 
handicaps, and were it not for the un- 
fortunately tremendous influence his 
work has had we could examine it more 
coolly and recognize his often consider- 
able contributions. He is certainly not to 
be condemned for the honesty with 

11 Ernst Robert Curtius, Europaeische Liter- 


atur und lateinisches Mittelalter, Bern, 1953, p. 
51, note 1. 
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which he described his purpose. Unlike 
many present-day grammarians he us. 
ually stated quite frankly that he didn’t 
like the language as it was and had writ. 
ten his grammar to reform it. Today 
many a grammar states in its preface that 
it will describe the language of cul- 
tivated writers while it actually repro. | 
duces with only minor revision the pre- 
scriptive grammar of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

I have attempted to trace briefly the 
Western grammatical tradition from its 
origin down to our own day with some 
interpretive comments intended to show 
that the use to which grammar has been 
put in the last several hundred years is 
one which its originators never dreamed 
of and one which has had some rather 
unhappy results. I should like to adda 
word more about this intellectual and 
social phenomenon which has had such 
an effect on Western culture. 

Dionysius Thrax’s little techne, as he 
named it, has been called the most influ- 
ential book in the Western culture after 
the Bible.!? In it are to be found virtually 
all the standard grammatical terms, and | 
the classifications which he presented re- 
main those of all standard grammar 
books. Yet his little book represents the 
latest and one of the least of Greek in- 
tellectual achievements. Still it might 
have been otherwise if the Greeks had 
not been so certain that they had noth- 
ing to learn from another culture. Alex- | 
ander the Great introduced them to In- 
dia, where one of the most penetrating 
schools of descriptive grammar had cul- | 
minated nearly a century earlier in the 
work of Panini (c. 400 B.C.) But gram- 
matical analysis like all other Greek in-| 
tellectual achievements was to be 4 
purely native development, and perhaps 
because it came as a sort of after-thought 
in the evening of the Greek mind, it is) 

12Franz Susemihl, Geschichte der griechis- 


chen Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit, Leip-| 
zig, Vol. 2, 1892, p. 172. 











a lesser accomplishment, legitimately ig- 
nored in our usual study of Greek 
thought. From this already modest 
achievement the Romans derived their 






























y even less original grammar of Latin, 
t | which was in no way improved during 
|. § the Middle Ages by being mixed with a 
» @ large portion of philosophy." Finally this 
s. § inadequate framework was used to de- 
n- scribe the Modern European vernaculars 

and proved a very incomplete and dis- 
ie @ torting basis for our modern grammars. 
ts | You may feel that these are hard words, 
ie that though there may be weaknesses in 
- our traditional grammars, on the whole 
o, | what they describe is recognizable in 
is the language itself. It is, of course. Greek 
ed ™ and English are both Indo-European 
er @ ~Janguages and will therefore have a great 
', @ deal in common, especially when com- 
nd @ pared to a non-Indo-European tongue. 
ch @ To this extent a common grammatical 

pattern will do to describe both lan- 
he ™ guages. But Greek is quite incomprehen- 
lu. @ sible to one who knows only English; the 
ter languages as living media of communi- 
lly @ cation are very different. A comprehen- 
nd ™ sively descriptive grammar will be as 
re- ™ much concerned with the differences as 
nar ™ With the similarities, and it is in describ- 
the ™ ing these differences that classical gram- 
in. @ mar fails, as I think the structuralists 
ght | have conclusively demonstrated. It is 
had @ aso true that a foreign language can be 
th- @ learned after a fashion through the me- 
lex- @ dium of modern adaptations of classical 
In- @ grammar, as all of you know from experi- 
ting I ence, generally sad. It does work after a 
cul i fashion, as did also the Ptolemaic system 





of astronomy. But what we master of a 
foreign language through such a gram- 
mar is a very creaky and inflexible struc- 
ture indeed. 

This, then, is what has happened. 
Western grammar starts as a phase of 
Greek intellectual exploration. It is a late 


_—. 


13R. H. Robins, Ancient and Medieval Gram- 
oo Theory in Europe ... , London, 1951, 
ch. IIT, 
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phase, a part of the dusky Hellenistic 
afterglow, and is inadequate even as an 
analysis of Greek. Its adaptation to Latin 
weakens it, it is confused with philos- 
ophy in its transmission to modern Eu- 
rope, and for us it finally becomes the 
basis for a rigidly prescriptive treatment 
of English. This astonishing transforma- 
tion of a speculative intellectual exercise 
into an almost universally accepted ped- 
agogical device came about because of 
the enormous prestige of the classical tra- 
dition, the great age of that tradition, 
and the almost complete ignorance until 
very recently of what we now call lin- 
guistics. Grammar became so integral a 
part of Western educational practice that 
a faith in it was acquired with the edu- 
cation itself. It is hardly strange that as 
part of our educational experience we 
should all have acquired an implicit 
faith in grammar just as all our ancestors 
a few centuries ago accepted the Ptole- 
maic description of the sun revolving 
about the earth. The Ptolemaic hypothe- 
sis, not much younger than Greek gram- 
mar and a product of the same Hellenis- 
tic culture, maintained its hold on West- 
ern thought for much the same reasons 
that Western grammar still does. 


It is necessary for the perpetuation of 
our culture that we accept the tradition- 
al unless and until it is proved useless or 
invalid. I have tried to suggest that there 
is in the history of the Western gram- 
matical tradition itself much that will 
bring into question both the utility and 
validity of classical grammar as an ap- 
proach to language. Through no fault of 
its devisers, it has created a state of con- 
fusion in many of us not unlike that of 
that Rat in Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in 
the Willows: 


The Toad, having finished his breakfast, 
picked up a stout stick and swung it vigor- 
ously, belaboring imaginary animals. “I’ll 
learn ’em to steal my house!” he cried. “I’ll 
learn ’em, I’ll learn ’em!” 


“Don’t say learn ’em, Toad,” said the Rat 
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greatly shocked. “It’s not good English.” 


“What are you always nagging at Toad 
for?” inquired the Badger _peevishly. 
“What’s the matter with his English? It’s 
the same what I use myself, and if it’s good 
enough for me, it ought to be good enough 
for you!” 


“I’m very sorry,” said the Rat humbly. 
“Only I think it ought to be ‘teach’ ’em, not 
learn ’em.” 


“But we don’t want to teach ’em,” replied 
the Badger. “We want to learn ’em—learn 
’em, learn ’em! and what’s more, we’re going 
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to do it, too!” 

“Oh, very well, have it your own way,” 
said the Rat. He was getting rather mud- 
dled about it himself, and presently he re- 
tired into a corner, where he could be heard 
muttering, “Learn ’em, teach ’em, teach 
’em, learn ’em!” till the Badger told him 
rather sharply to leave off.14 


I hope when all eight of us are 
through with you, you will not depart 
with comparable incoherent mutterings, 


14 Kenneth Grahame, The Wind in the Wil- 
lows, London, 1908, Ch. XI. 


Historical Development of the Concept of 
Rhetorical Proprieties’ 


J. E. ConcLetTon? 


Rhetoricians—from the very beginning, 
it seems—have often found themselves 
divided into two camps. One group has 
been primarily concerned with the truth 
of the message, the other with the effec- 
tiveness of the speech (or composition). 

In his Rhetoric, Aristotle attacks the 
contemporary authors of the Arts of 
Speaking. Having asserted that rhetoric 
has to do with “such things as fall within 
the realm of common knowledge,” he ac- 
cuses them of being concerned “in the 
main with matters external to the direct 
issue.” Then he points out that “the 
arousing of prejudice, of pity, of anger, 
and the like feelings in the soul does not 
concern the facts, but has regard to those 
who decide.” He concludes the attack by 
saying that 
our authors of handbooks, in attempting to 
define the proper content of the proem, the 


narration, and the other divisions of the 
speech, and the like, are dwelling upon ir- 


1A paper given at the CCCC Spring Meeting, 
1954, in St. Louis, Missouri, as part of a panel 
discussion on the general subject, “Modern 
Linguistics and the Teaching of Freshman 
English.” 

2 University of Florida. 


relevant matters, for their rules have to do, 
simply and solely, with the production of a 
certain mental attitude in the judge. 

Aristotle, himself, taught a theory of 
public speaking that combined the so- 
phistic intricacy of technique with an em- 
phasis on the functions of rhetoric as a 
triumphant vehicle of truth. In short, it 
seems that he considered rhetoric as a 
branch of the science of man. Since a 
discourse has its end in persuasion, Aris- 
totle argues, the speaker or writer must 
know the nature of the human soul. Per- 
haps Lane Cooper, after all, is not too 
lavish in his praise when he declares that 
“Aristotle’s treatise on Rhetoric is one of 
the world’s best and wisest books.” 


The object of Cicero in De Oratore 
was to set before the reader all that was 
important in the rhetorical treatises of 
Aristotle, Isocrates, and other ancient 
writers on oratory, divested of techni- 
calities and presented in a pleasing form 
In his treatise Cicero, therefore, intro- 
duces the same issue Aristotle had dealt 
with. Crassus, who in the dialogue is the 
mouthpiece of Cicero’s own opinions, 
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maintains that a complete orator must be 
acquainted with the whole circle of arts 
and sciences. Antonius disagrees: he ar- 
gues that the orator, in order to work on 
the emotions, needs shrewdness, experi- 
ence, and knowledge of the world, but 
not philosophy. Some effective lines of 
argument, he points out, might be disap- 
proved of by philosophers. And knowl- 
edge of law is unnecessary; it is elo- 
quence that wins cases, and on hard 
points of law even experts disagree. 


During the period following Cicero, 
the Roman rhetoricians emphasized ver- 
bal embellishments, contriving technical 
names for scores of devices, figures of 
thought, and tricks of phrase. Against 
this decadent tendency Quintilian argued 
at length in his Institutio Oratoria. Quin- 
tilian pointed out, and no doubt agreed 
with, Aristotle’s principle that it is not re- 
quired of the orator to win his case. Con- 
cluding his patient research on the def- 
inition of rhetoric, Quintilian will say 
oly that “rhetoric is the science of 
speaking well.” And, if one may judge 
from the program Quintilian recom- 
mends for the training of an orator, or 
from his insight into the problems of 
teaching, one must concede that Quin- 
tilian thought that the study of rhetoric 
was profound and far-reaching. 


In the Renaissance, Peter Ramus 
(Pierre de la Ramée) was perhaps one 
of the most influential writers on the 
subject. During this time the reaction 
against scholasticism was at full tide, and 
Ramus outdid his predecessors in the im- 
petuosity of his revolt. For his disserta- 
tion he actually took the subject “Every- 
thing that Aristotle wrote is false.” In 
1544 he was interdicted on the grounds 
of undermining the foundations of phil- 
isophy and religion. In 1561 he became 
a Protestant and was compelled to leave 
the city, but returned in time to be killed 
in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. 
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Ramus thought that rhetoric should be 
concerned only with ornamenting ideas 
given by logic and correctly expressed 
with the aid of grammar. Rhetoric, thus 
left only with the parts of communica- 
tion concerned with style and delivery, 
became the art of using “daintie words 
and comely deliverance.” He epitomizes 
a period of decadence, which stressed 
only the trope and figure and ignored the 
active elements which Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian had considered the very 
heart of rhetoric. Speaking of some of 
the poetry produced during this period, 
Jusserand says, “leur art de bien dire 
devient . . . un art de rien dire.” Such 
rhetoric, shortly thereafter, is what pro- 
voked Samuel Butler’s celebrated attack 
in Hudibras, 1663. Speaking of the titular 
hero, Butler says: 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth but out there flew a trope; 

And when he happened to break off 

I’ th’ middle of his speech, or cough, 

H’ had hard words ready to show why, 

And tell what rules he did it by; 

Else, when the greatest art he spoke, 

You’d think he talked like other folk; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

Perhaps the next major era of rhetoric 
in England is found in the Eighteenth 
Century, dominated by such men as 
Hugh Blair and George Campbell. 
Though the rhetoricians of this period 
were eclectic, though they were dispro- 
portionately interested in style and taste, 
and though they have been accused of 
mouthing their sham rhetoric, they re- 
stored the classical foundation of the art 
by pointing out that a speech may have 
other aims than to persuade, that logic 
is a tool rather than the foundation of 
rhetoric, and that rhetoric is highly use- 
ful and closely connected with the un- 
derstanding and the will. The breadth of 
their conception of rhetoric is suggested 
by Blair’s title, Rhetoric And Belles Let- 
tres, 1783. In fact literary criticism all 
but merged with rhetoric during this 
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period. According to Professor Crane, 
literary criticism 

constituted, from the beginning of the per- 
iod to the end, a distinct and fairly consist- 
ent school, which can be characterized most 
simply by saying that its basic historical 
affinities were Roman rather than Greek, 
that its favorite masters were Horace rather 
than Aristotle (for all its many debts to the 
Poetics) and Quintilian rather than Longi- 
nus (for all the enthusiasm for the treatise 
On the Sublime), and that its typical devices 
of analysis and evaluation owed more to the 
example of rhetoric . . . than they did either 
to philosophy or to poetics.... 
And Pope himself offers a clear bit of 
evidence when he says, 

In grave Quintilian’s copious work we find 
The justest rules and the clearest method 
joined. 

In early America, that is before 1780, 
classical rhetoric had little or no influ- 
ence. There is only slight evidence that 
Aristotle was used at all; Cicero fared but 
little better; and there is almost no trace 
of Quintilian. Peter Ramus was the rhet- 
orician of the day. His books were im- 
ported through Boston and, for that time, 
widely sold. After 1730, however, there 
was a rapid turn to the classical tradition, 
and the importation and sale of Aris- 
totle, Cicero, and Quintilian increased. 
Later in the century, about 1785, the use 
of Blair, Campbell, and Whately intro- 
duced the belles-lettristic trend in Amer- 
ica. A mighty furore was stirred up 
against elocution, and colleges trying to 
eschew all that was adventitious in the 
tradition transformed rhetoric into com- 
position. In 1830 Harvard introduced a 
course for sophomores called “English 
Composition”; in 1838, North Carolina 
changed the course from “Rhetoric and 
Logic” to “Rhetoric and Belles Lettres’; 
in 1839, Yale changed the title of a chair 
from “Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory” 
to “Professor of Rhetoric and English Lit- 
erature”; in 1847, Transylvania changed 
the title of a course from “Speaking and 
Composition” to “Composition”; in 1854, 
the Boyleston Lectures were on “English 
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Language and Literature” rather than on 
“Oratory and Rhetoric’; in 1855, Penn. 
sylvania changed the title of a course 
from “Rhetoric and English Literature’ 
to “Belles Lettres and English Litera. 
ture.” 


Such an attitude and approach must 
have formed the mind of young John 
Franklin Genung. In his Working Princi. 
ples of Rhetoric, 1900—a volume which 
some of us are not too young to remen- 
ber—one sees a rhetoric modified by 
belles lettres and applied primarily to 
writing. 


After such a brief survey, it should 
prove helpful to look more narrowly at 
some particular developments. First, 
then, at elocution—even more specifically 
at training in the art of gestures. 


Ever since the time of Cicero there 
had been five divisions of rhetoric—in- 
ventio (discovery), dispositio (arrange- 
ment), elocutio (expression), memoria 
(memory ), and pronuntiatio (voice, pos- 
ture, and gestures). Most books on rhet- 
oric follow these divisions, but as early 
as 1644, John Bulwer was showing a dis- 
proportionate interest in pronuntiatio 
(gestures). His two books (published in 
the period that evoked Butler’s caustic 
remarks) are called Chirologia (or the 
“Natural Language of the Hand”) and 
Chironomia (or the “Art of Manual 
Rhetoric”). They contain sixty-four 
canons and thirty-two cautions. Here is 
“Canon XVII”: 


The Hand brought to the stomacke, and 
spread gently thereon, is a gesture of Rhet- 
oricall asseveration. 


And here is “Caution XII’: 


No gesture that respects the rule of Art, 
directs it selfe to the hinder parts; yet other- 
whiles the Hand being as it were cast backe, 
is free from this prohibition: for whereas 
there are seven parts of motion, To the 
Right Hand, To the left, upwards, dow 
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wards, forward, backward, and circular, the 
first five are only allowed a Rhetorician. 
Under the broadening force of the belles 
lettristic influence, between 1730 and 
1785, pronuntiatio splintered off and be- 
came a subject all unto itself—elocution. 
As early as 1748, John Mason published 
his Essays on Elocution. The most fa- 
mous book of this type in this period, no 
doubt, is Thomas Sheridan’s celebrated 
Course of Lectures on Elocution, 1768. 
Less famous but more specific in its di- 
rections is William Scott’s Lessons in Elo- 
cution, 1779. Listen to this remarkable 
passage from it: 

If the pupil’s knees are not well formed or 
incline inwards, he must be taught to keep 
his legs at as great a distance as possible, 
and to incline his body so much to that side 
on which the arm is extended, as to oblige 
him to rest the opposite leg upon the toe; 
and this will in a great measure hide the de- 
fect of his make.... 


At first it may not be improper for the 
teacher, after placing the pupil in the posi- 
tion, to stand some distance, exactly oppo- 


I site to him in the same position, the right 


and left sides only reversed; while the stu- 
dent is speaking to show him, by example, 
the action he is to make use of. 


For another look close in at the rhe- 
torical tradition, take a quick glance at 
inventio. The classical rhetoricians 
showed great concern for this element of 
speaking. Though Aristotle has no sep- 
arate section devoted to such a topic, he 
clearly implies that the contents of the 
speech is of greatest importance, and 
does devote one section to a discussion 
of types of arguments suitable for var- 
ious situations. Cicero is explicit, declar- 
ing that an orator “must first hit upon 
what he has to say.” During the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, the truth and 
validity of the message was often mini- 
mized. But with the rapid return to the 
classical tradition, invention received 
major emphasis. As early as 1759, John 
Ward in his System of Oratory, defined 
oratory as “the art of speaking well on 
any subject, in order to persuade . . . The 
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subject of oratory is everything.” George 
Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
1776, influenced by Locke, enlarged in- 
ventio. According to Mr. Guthrie, “This 
attempt to relate this contemporary 
thought with classical rhetorical doctrine 
is one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to rhetorical development, and of- 
fers to rhetoric its soundest opportunity 
for change and improvement.” 

This attitude was soon reflected in 
America. John Witherspoon, writing on 
the subject of invention in 1810, says: 


Invention. This is nothing else but finding 
out the sentiments by which a speaker or 
writer would explain what he has to pro- 
pose, and the arguments by which he would 
enforce it ... The very first time, indeed, 
that a young person begins to compose, the 
thing is so new to him that it is apt to ap- 
pear dark and difficult, and in a manner im- 
possible. But as soon as he becomes a little 
accustomed to it, he finds much more diffi- 
culty in selecting what is proper, than in in- 
venting something that seems to be toler- 

I will therefore not spend much 
time on invention, leaving it to the spon- 
taneous production of capacity and experi- 
ence. 


Seems to me that he anticipates the 
point of view held by many teachers to- 
day. Compare it with this passage from 
what I think was one of the most de- 
lightful and wisest papers ever read be- 
fore this Conference—Miss Carrie E. 
Stanley's “Motivating the Lowest Fifth,” 
1949: 


Yet once a student, whatever his short- 
comings, comes to realize that what is his to 
write about is of genuine interest to his 
reader, the teacher, who has been watching 
along—perhaps sentence by sentence—he 
gradually begins to find a new interest, a 
new respect for himself. Even the inarticu- 
late one who in the beginning stoutly holds 
that all he wants is just to say it straight 
with no fancy flourishes, is ready after a 
while to give his thought, and so his words, 
direction; because gradually it has been 
pointed out to him, he begins to understand 
something of the need for both substance 
and form. 


It is easy to prove that the inventio of 
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classical rhetoric shows up in the modern 
composition text as a discussion of “The 
Whole Composition.” It is so in A Sys- 
tem of Rhetoric by one C. W. Bardeen, 
1884. Chapter XVII is called “Invention.” 
The sub-heads are “The Essay Half 
Done,” “The Moment of Action,” “Re- 
press Impatience,” “Development of the 
Idea,” “Reflection upon the Idea,” “Prac- 
tical Rules” (I. Address your mind to the 
invention of thoughts, not words), “The 
Plan of the Discourse,” “First, a Bold 
Outline,” “Good Sense, Sagacity, Tact,” 
“Proportion and Harmony.” It is so in 
Albert N. Raub’s Practical Rhetoric and 
Composition, 1898. He begins Chapter I 
by saying: “The processes of Invention 
are three: 1. The Choice of A Subject; 
2. The Accumulation of Materials; 3. The 
Arrangement of the Matter.” 


The conventional “Topics for Talks 
and Themes,” now ubiquitous, there- 
fore is a direct lineal descendant of Ci- 
cero’s inventio. At the end of the discus- 
sion of “The Whole Composition,” the 
authors nearly always attached a list of 
subjects. Some of them, however, would 
perhaps seem somewhat strange to us 
today. For instance, John S. Hart, in his 
Manual of Rhetoric and Compositions, 
1885, offers a list of forty-one titles, fol- 
lowing his discussion of “Compositions 
on Imaginary Subjects.” Here are some 
of them: 1. A Letter from Old Mother 
Hubbard Concerning Her Dog; 2. A 
Day with a Mermaid Under the Sea; 
3. The Chinaman’s First Impression of 
an Italian Opera; 4. A Day With Adam 
and Eve in Eden; 5. What Would Be the 
Result, if the Nations were Suddenly to 
Find Themselves Speaking and Reading 
but One Language; 6. Man Endowed 
with the Power of Flight. 


I do not read these in order to evoke 
a supercilious smile. And out of justice 
to Mr. Hart, I must add that his chapter 
on “Invention” (really Part II of his 
book) has seven divisions: (1) Compo- 
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sition on Objects, (2) Compositions on 
Transactions, (3) Compositions on Ab- 
stract Subjects, (4) Compositions on 
Imaginary Subjects, (5) Personal Narra- 
tives, (6) Descriptions, (7) Miscellan- 
eous Subjects. I offer this list to show 
the continuity and variation of a tradi- 
tion. 


Which brings me to the last point. 
Can we use the traditional principles of 
rhetoric in building a stronger, more 
sensible course for the freshmen who are 
coming to our schools in ever-larger 
waves for the next ten years? In the su- 
perficial glance we took at a discipline 
that has survived (often flourished ) dur- 
ing the last 2500 years, we saw that rhet- 
oric like most (if not all) of the other 
arts passes through cycles of develop- 
ment, refinement, and revolt. In the “Pro- 
logue, Spoken by Mr. Garrick at the 
Opening of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, 1747,” Dr. Johnson, speaking on 
the verge of a pervasive period of revolt 
and thinking of another art (tragedy) 
said, 

Then, crushed by rules, and weakened 

as refined 


For years the power of Tragedy de- 
clined.” 


Such has more than once been true 
about rhetoric. For example, when a 
school of rhetoricians who are greatly in- 
terested in effectiveness of expression 
is dominant, one copies, refines, and 
weakens another in succession until some 
such art as elocution may spring tangent- 
like from the main tradition. When a 
school which is primarily interested in 
the truth of the message is dominant, 
such a movement as our present-day 
communications courses is likely to be 
popular. For instance, take Edward T. 
Channing, Boylston Professor of Oratory 
and Rhetoric at Harvard. Here is the 
definition of rhetoric he gave in 1856: 
“Rhetoric, when reduced to a system in 
books, is a body of rules derived from 
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experience and observation, entending to 
all communication by language.” (When 
the lexicographers start looking for the 
first use of the word communication to 
refer to an elementary college course, I 
wish to submit this citation. ) 

What is the prospect for rhetoric to- 
day? Is it likely to become the “Art of 
Cheating,” of making the worse seem 
the better reason—as systematically per- 
fected by some of the Greek Sophists 
and effectively practiced by certain well- 
known individuals at home and certain 
infamous groups abroad? Or will we be 
able to revive the great tradition and as- 
sert, with Isocrates, that “True, just and 
well-ordered discourse is the outward 
image of a good and faithful soul?” 

If we are to foster a sound attitude 
towards rhetoric—either for speaker or 
for listener, either for writer or for read- 
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er—we must be neithe 1 ofamiliar with 
nor uncritical of the past. If we do not 
know Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian— 
even Blair, Campbell, Witherspoon, Bar- 
deen, Channing, and Raub—we forfeit 
a rich inheritance and a wide perspec- 
tive. True it is that Quintilian was think- 
ing of the education of a Roman gentle- 
man, and true it is that Channing was 
thinking in terms of training only for 
the bench, the forum, and the pulpit, and 
true it is that we must think in terms of 
training for many professions and trades; 
none the less, we can see further if we 
stand on their shoulders. And it is forti- 
fying to know that we are surrounded by 
so noble a company of witnesses. On the 
other hand, if we are uncritical, we are 
almost certain to go off on a tangent and 
become eccentric objects of derision— 
like Sir Hudibras and the elocutionists. 


Summary of Nineteenth Century Historical and 
Comparative Linguistics 


James B. McMiILian? 


The main developments in the study 
of language in our culture during the 
last century can be summarized, it seems 
tome, under three heads. Two are posi- 
tive: (1) a drastic revision of the ortho- 
dox concept of language to include such 
assumptions as (a) language is speech, 
(b) language has system, (c) language 
has variety, and (d) language changes; 
and (2) an accumulation of an enormous 
inass of facts about the English language 
and the refinement of methods for col- 
lecting and classifying facts. One is neg- 
ative: there was a confusion of levels of 


—. 


1A paper given at the CCCC Spring Meeting, 
1954, in St. Louis, Missouri, as part of a panel 
discussion on the general subject, “Modern 
jinguistics and the Teaching of Freshman Eng- 
ish.” 


2University of Alabama 


discourse (failure to separate linguistics 
and rhetoric), a confusion of description 
and history, and a confusion of linguis- 


tics and psychology. 


Before elaborating, I wish to stipulate 
several definitions in the interest of clear 
communication. (1) A language is an ar- 
bitrary system of vocal signals by means 
of which groups of human beings inter- 
act. This definition excludes writing, ges- 
ture, animal noises, and visual and audi- 
tory and tactile code systems, and it does 
not limit language to particular groups 
or kinds of human beings. (2) Linguis- 
tics is the scientific study of language. It 
is inductive, objective, tentative, and sys- 
tematic; it is concerned with reportable 
facts, methods, and principles; it works 
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by means of observations, hypotheses, 
experiments, postulates, and inferences; 
its products are descriptive verbal or al- 
gebraic statements about language. Strict 
linguistics does not include statements 
about physiology or non-verbal culture. 
The correlation of linguistic statements 
with statements about non-verbal culture 
belongs in a discipline which has been 
called metalinguistics or exolinguistics. 
(3) Philology is the study of written doc- 
uments (usually belletristic writings) to 
determine authorship, authenticity, pro- 
venience, dating, or meaning. Philology 
may use linguistic statements, just as it 
may use paleographic, bibliographic, as- 
trological, and archaeological statements, 
but philology as here used is not co-ex- 
tensive with linguistics. (4) Rhetoric is 
the art of speaking or writing effective- 
ly. It may be the practical art of com- 
munication (with experimental tests) or 
the fine art of speaking or writing with 
aesthetic effects. Rhetoric may include 
and use linguistic statements. But these 
statements come from workers in separ- 
ate disciplines and must be authenticated 
by different means (although it is com- 
mon for one person to work as an expert 
in more than one discipline). 


In addition to stipulating definitions, 
I would insist that to talk sense we must 
discriminate levels of discourse, just as 
we discriminate physics, chemistry, and 
biology, or as we discriminate novels, 
prose fiction, and prose. In the hierarchy 
philology and rhetoric may be considered 
above linguistics, since they include big- 
ger units of phenomena, just as biology 
may be considered above chemistry. Or, 
to put it differently, linguistics is more 
basic than rhetoric in the sense that 
chemistry is more basic than biology. 


For example, the sentence It ain’t hisn! 
may be examined by a rhetorician for 
its communicability, its appropriateness, 
or its aesthetic effect. He may ask the 
linguist for a full statement about the 
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utterance, and the linguist can find and 
report many facts about the phonology, 
morphology, syntax, and lexicography in- 
volved (in terms of the same and other 
utterances by the same speaker or other 
speakers), but the linguist cannot on 
linguistic grounds make philological or 
rhetorical statements or judgments about 
a locution. Just as a physician can ask 
a pharmacist whether a certain powder 
can be dissolved in water, so can the 
rhetorician ask the linguist about the in- 
traverbal characteristics of It ain’t hisn; 
but just as the pharmacist would not 
venture an opinion on whether the pow- 
der would be good for a patient, so the 
linguist has no right as a linguist to say 
that the locution is good or bad. Some- 
times, of course, the physician is his own 
pharmacist, and very frequently the rhet- 
orician is his own linguist, but the levels 
of operation and discourse need not be 
blurred by this overlapping. In consider- 
ing the contributions of the nineteenth 
century, we must remember that science 
operates through specializations, com- 
partments, and hierarchies. 


Now to look specifically at what lan- 
guage study in the last century was and 
what it contributed to us as teachers. 
The study of language was made a sci- 
ence in the nineteenth century. The de- 
velopment of this science has been relat- 
ed by Pedersen, and it was codified by 
Hermann Paul in his Principien der 
Sprachgeschichte (1880), which was 
translated into English by H. A. Strong 
in 1889. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, in the 
preface to the American edition of Paul, 
said, “The rapid increase of the mater- 
ials for a science of language within the 
last few decades has acted on the one 
hand to repress amateurism, and on the 
other to check arbitrariness of method on 
the part of professional linguists.” The 
method applied was that of observation, 
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collection, classification, hypotheses, pos- 
tulates, and systematic statements. Paul, 
at least, saw the necessity for strict at- 
tention to the pertinent materials. He 
said (p. 11), “The picture of a particu- 
lar condition of language is often blurred 
when the beholder happens to be ac- 
quainted with a language nearly related 
to the object of his consideration, or with 
an older or more recent stage of its de- 
velopment. The greatest care . . . is nec- 
essary to prevent the intrusion of any 
foreign material.” The confusion of lin- 
guistic and extra-linguistic facts and the 
confusion of linguistics, rhetoric, and 
philology was not unnoticed in 1880. 


The definition of language as speech 
(vocal signals) was explicit; Paul said 
(p. 433), “No philologist should ever dis- 
regard the fact that whatever is written 
is not language itself; that speech ren- 
dered into writing always needs to be 
rendered back into speech before it can 
be dealt with.” And (p. 37) “A further 
source of deception is the habit of start- 
ing not from the spoken, but from the 
written word.” Again (p. 89) “A word is 
not a united compound of a definite num- 
ber of independent sounds, of which each 
can be expressed by an alphabetical 
sign; but it is essentially a continuous 
series of infinitely numerous sounds, and 
alphabetical symbols do no more than 
bring out certain characteristic points of 
this series in an imperfect way.” Contem- 
porary stump-speakers who decry the 
linguists’ definition of language as 
speech obviously have not done their 
home-work in classical nineteenth cen- 
tury philology. 


The definition of language as struc- 
tured (a system) was elemental in 1880, 
aid formal (as opposed to semantic) 


dlassification was common. Quoting 
Paul (p. 406): “The division into parts 
of speech most capable of being sys- 
tematically carried out is that which 


starts from the mode of flexion.” And _. 


(p. 417) “The formation of a compara- 
tive and superlative may be regarded as 
a test for the transformation of the par- 
ticiple into an adjective pure and 
simple.” 

Nineteenth century scientific language 
study rejected the arm-chair notion of a 
standard norm, and recognized variety 
in language. Paul insisted (p. 21) that 
“,.. we have, strictly speaking, to differ- 
entiate as many languages as there are 
individuals . . . at any given moment 
within any given community there are 
as many dialects spoken as there are in- 
dividuals to speak them . . . each having 
its own historical development.” The 
term idiolect had not been coined, but 
the concept was there, clean and sharp. 


The eighteenth-century notion of “fix- 
ing” a language was rejected in the nine- 
teenth century. Paul said that each indi- 
vidual’s dialect (p. 21) is “.. . in a state 
of perpetual change.” And (p. 481) “A 
written language to serve any practical 
purpose must change with the times, just 
like a living dialect.” Professional stu- 
dents of language have not just recently 
invented the notion that language by 
its nature cannot remain static; the fact 
was commonplace and never seriously 
debated in professional circles in nine- 
teenth century philology. (The practice 
of textbook writers is, of course, some- 
thing else; rarely did they seem aware 
that language was being studied.) Be- 
cause value-judgments and ethnolinguis- 
tic statements were not rigidly excluded 
from linguistic statements, the notion 
that change was “corruption” lingered 
for many years, but the fact of change 
was universally recognized. Grimm, Ver- 
ner, Grassmann, and other historical and 
comparative philologists discovered the 
regularity of linguistic change and, as a 
correlate, the regularity and system mak- 
ing the structure. 


The first great contribution of histori- 
cal and comparative study, then, was the 
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recognition of linguistics as a science, 
and the changed concept of language 
that scientific study produced. 


The second great contribution was the 
great quantity of ordered and classified 
information about English, both past and 
present. We need recall merely the Ox- 
ford Dictionary, the works on phonetics 
of Ellis, Sweet, Sievers, and others, the 
grammars of Sweet, Jespersen, Luick, 
Poutsma, Curme, and Kruisinga, and the 
countless special treatises that are re- 
corded in Kennedy’s bibliography to real- 
ize the amount of data that was pro- 
duced. Some of this work was written, or 
at least published, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, but most of our recording and 
classification was a product of nineteenth 
century language study. Much of the 
misinformation epidemic in textbooks 
was produced in the last century, grant- 
ed, but not in the framework of profes- 
sional linguistics or philology. 


The third bequest of the last century 
was a set of handicaps. First, historical 
philologists simply could not divorce 
language from language history. Paul 
said (p. xlvi), “What is explained as an 
unhistorical and still scientific observa- 
tion of language is at bottom nothing 
but one incompletely historical . . .” And 
“,.. it is the task of science not merely 
to determine what reciprocally corres- 
ponds in the different languages or dia- 
lects, but as far as possible to reconstruct 
the fundamental forms and meanings 
which have not come down to us.” Paul 
and his contemporaries realized that dia- 
chronic statements must be based on full 
and accurate synchronic statements, but 
they insisted on regarding the descrip- 
tive statements as subordinate and not 
worth making for their own sake. 


Second, the dominant workers insist- 


ed on explaining linguistic phenomena in - 


terms of psychology. True, they gave up 
logic, but they merely substituted psy- 
chology. Although Paul noted that ob- 
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served speech is the only datum we can 
use without inferences, he repeatedly 
used such definitions as the following 
(p. 111): “The sentence is the linguistic 
expression or symbol, denoting that the 
combination of several ideas or groups of 
ideas has been effected in the mind of 
the speaker.” Similar remarks occur on 
page after page of his work, but not one 
of his psychological explanations is ac- 
tually useful in attempting to describe or 
account for linguistic phenomena. 


The third handicap was the failure of 
philology to distinguish itself explicitly 
and formally from linguistics and from 
rhetoric. Probably because the same peo- 
ple studied language and rhetoric, and 
probably because the three disciplines 
have much overlapping terminology, 
confusion was deep-seated and wide- 
spread. Because a man had studied the 
history and structure of English and also 
taught people rhetoric it was perhaps 
inevitable that he should find it hard to 
keep his linguistics and his rhetoric sep- 
arate. The confusion was further com- 
pounded when people brought up on an 
authoritarian doctrine of correctness 
found that they could use the terminol- 
ogy of linguistics and philology to phrase 
their dicta and so (perhaps unintention- 
ally) claim undeserved sanctions. Let us 
consider a typical example. When a rhet- 
orician considers a sentence like “The 
president knowed that the senator had 
broke his promise” he may want to tell 
the writer to change knowed to knew and 
broke to broken, and he has a perfect 
right to do so. But if he cites linguistics 
or the English language as his authority, 
he is confusing levels of discourse. The 
linguist knows and will report that both 
knowed and broke are formed normally 
within the structure of English, that they 
do not prevent communication, and that 
they are not structurally ambiguous. He 
can find the history of each form and he 
can relate each to other regular forms of 
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the same classes. If we keep our levels 
of discourse straight, there is no reason 
derived from English grammar to object 
to these locutions. But if the rhetorician 
tries correlating knowed (pret.) and 
broke (past ptc.) with non-linguistic 
phenomena (such as the education and 
socio-economic status of people who use 
and who do not use the forms), he will 
certainly find reasons to advise the writ- 
er. These reasons are based on metalin- 
guistic (or exolinguistic or ethnolinguis- 
tic) facts that are irrelevant to linguistics. 

This is as simple and easy-to-apply a 
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distinction as that between medicine and 
pharmacy, but it has profound implica- 
tions, is potentially of tremendous use to 
the teaching of composition, and is the 
source of the senseless arguments be- 
tween linguists and “traditionalists.” 
When rhetoricians generally learn that 
linguists do not object to their conclu- 
sions but violently object to misstate- 
ments about language to justify those 
conclusions, both linguistics and rhetoric 
will profit, become mutually more agree- 
able, and finally throw off the handicap 
imposed a hundred years ago. 


Grammatical Assumptions 


SUMNER IvEs? 


Before discussing grammar in terms of 
modern linguistics, I wish to say a few 
words about the place of the freshman 
course in the general curriculum. In 
many universities, this course is the only 
formal training the student gets in any 
aspect of his native language; moreover, 
it is frequently the only course dealing 
with the facts of contemporary English 
which the prospective teacher of Eng- 
lish is likely to take, I shall not argue 
this indifference to linguistic study. I 
mention it only to point out the peculiar- 
ly crucial place of the composition 
course, or its equivalent, in the general 
curriculum. 

Thus, until there is a considerable 
change of mind by many department 
chairmen, teachers of freshman compo- 
sition have a dual responsibility. First 
of all, they have an obligation to the stu- 
dents immediately in front of them. So 


_ 


1A paper given at the CCCC Spring Meeting, 
1954, in St. Louis, Missouri, as part of a panel 
discussion on the general subject, “Modern 
Linguistics and the Teaching of Freshman Eng- 
ish.” 


2Tulane University 


long as social judgments are influenced 
by language habits, the student should 
be taught those forms which will help 
him be favorably judged. And he should 
be assisted in gaining the greatest pos- 
sible command of the resources in his 
language. At the same time, the teachers 
have an obligation to the language pro- 
gram as a whole. We cannot have bet- 
ter students until we get teachers who 
are better prepared in language matters. 
Every teacher who gains a sound knowl- 
edge of how his language operates will 
make the task of other teachers somewhat 
easier. But no serious change is possible 
without the assistance of the college 
composition teachers, and no serious 
change is likely unless they insist upon it. 


The problems attendant to college 
composition cannot, I think, be solved 
satisfactorily by tinkering with the col- 
lege course alone. Teaching effective use 
of the language is a general educational 
matter. It should be based on an under- 
standing of both grammar and usage, 
that is, the signals of structural meaning 
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and the choice of linguistic forms. It 
should also include study of the relation- 
ship between the natural world and the 
language code which represents it, or 
semantics; and it should include train- 
ing in the use of language to inform, to 
convince, and to move, or rhetoric. But 
above all, the entire training in language 
should be based on the same premises 
about language, and these premises 
should be those which can be confirmed 
by reference to experience, by observa- 
tion of linguistic behavior, by the appli- 
cation of modern scientific and logical 
methods to language study. 

Meanwhile, since the present instruc- 
tion is conducted in terms of traditional 
grammar, the students have some rudi- 
mentary knowledge of its classes and 
terms. Moreover, the textbooks available, 
even for college use, assume some under- 
standing of these classes and terms. For 
the time being, therefore, perhaps the 
college teacher should modify his zeal 
with expediency. Whatever he knows 
about linguistics will assist him in mak- 
ing the present terminology clearer to the 
students, but I am undecided as to the 
wisdom of trying to teach a wholly dif- 
ferent system of analysis on the college 
level to students who have only the cur- 
rent preparation. 


The reformation of the language pro- 
gram is a gradual process. I neither ex- 
pect nor advocate the sudden abolition of 
the traditional description of English 
structure. One does not throw away his 
crutch until he can walk alone, nor does 
he sell his tent until his house is built. 
Teachers must be trained and teaching 
materials must be developed. On the 
other hand, the greatest obstacle to using 
what linguists and other students of com- 
munication are finding out is the con- 
tinued acceptance, without questioning 
or qualification, of the assumptions 
which underlie traditional grammar. 

I am expected to talk about these as- 
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sumptions and how they have been up- 
set by modern language study. They 
have already been attacked many times 
in the past 150 years, even by Jacob 
Grimm and Thomas Jefferson. Anyone 
who still believes them, who still thinks 
that traditional definitions actually de- 
fine, must be out of contact with lan- 
guage study or very hard to convince in- 
deed. If he believes after reading the re- 
cent books of Professors Fries, Myers, 
and Roberts, I am hardly likely to influ. 
ence him here. 

Before taking up some specific points, 
I shall read a sentence from a book on 
symbolic logic: 

I should be glad if the philologist could 

make use of these contributions by a logi- 
cian who advances no claim to be an expert 
in philology, but who feels that the state of 
traditional grammar is hopelessly muddled 
by its two-millennial ties to a logic that 
cannot account even for the simplest linguis- 
tic forms.’ 
This is not an unusual comment from 
logicians and mathematicians. I have, in 
fact, found that linguistics appeals to 
specialists in these fields who long ago 
decided that the traditional grammarian 
had nothing to say which they were in- 
terested in. 


I shall also read from an article in the 
November issue of the Journal of Com- 
munication: “A number of carefully con- 
trolled experiments by leading educa- 
tional psychologists have shown that 
there is almost no relation between one’s 
score on a grammar test and his ability 
to write.”4 You all know, I am sure, that 
many colleges have quit using standard- 
ized grammar placement tests or have 
ceased to take them seriously. I shall not 
continue this argument, for that topic be- 
longs to Mr. Lloyd, but I suspect that 
the indicated failure of grammar teach- 


8 Hans Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic 
Logic (New York: Macmillan Co., 1947), Intro- 
duction. 

4 William D. Baker, “Why Grammar Drills 
Are Obsolete,” The Journal of Communication, 
III (1953), p. 102. 
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ing to help students very much in learn- 
ing to write results in part from the kind 
of grammar which is taught. 


Before going further, it is necessary to 
clarify the term grammar. In fact some 
of the contentions in some recent articles 
on teaching the native language have 
been based on irrelevancies and non 
sequiturs for lack of definitions. Unfor- 
tunately these specious arguments are 
sometimes accepted as pertinent and 
valid by friendly colleagues who have 
taken only the philology courses which 
are required for a doctorate in English 
literature. It is difficult to refute such ar- 
guments, for their refutation is not a mat- 
ter of debate but of education, and lin- 
guistics is a field of study, not a theory 
or point of view. 


But to return to the definition of gram- 
mar. For some time linguists have recog- 
nized that the total message of an ex- 
pression in language is compounded 
from more than one type of meaning or 
meaning signal. The two basic kinds of 
meaning are the grammatical meaning 
and the lexical meaning. The jabber- 
wocky poems of Lewis Carroll have of- 
ten been used to illustrate this distinc- 
tion. For example, “Twas brillig, and the 
slithy toves did gyre and gimble in the 
wabe.” This sentence conforms perfectly 
to English grammar; all the grammatical 
signals are present, and the individual 
elements can be parsed. Yet all the words 
which would be classified as nouns, ad- 
jectives, main verbs, and adverbs are syl- 
lables which have no dictionary meaning 
in English. It is therefore impossible to 
identify them by the meaning defini- 
tions of traditional grammar. The tradi- 
tional grammarian who identifies them 
does so through his knowledge of struc- 
tural signals, not through definitions 
based on their meaning, for they have 
none. In fact, I sometimes suspect that 
teachers and students parrot definitions 
ind then actually rely on the same struc- 


tural signals which the linguist isolates 
and classifies. 


We can make this sentence meaning- 
ful in English by using words with dic- 
tionary meaning to replace those which 
have none. Thus: “Twas cold, and the 
noisy dogs did run and jump in the field.” 
Or: “Twas hot, and the slimy worms did 
crawl and slither in the mud.” The words 
and inflections and arrangements which 
remain the same in all three sentences 
carry the grammatical or structural 
meaning; those which were changed 
carry the lexical meaning. Structural 
meanings, therefore, are carried by 
words like the and did, by inflections like 
the -s on the noun subject, by suffixes 
like the -y on the adjective preceding it, 
and by arrangements like the occurrence 
of the verb after did. Structural signals 
are also carried by the voice. Pause, 
pitch, and stress add signals like separ- 
ation into phrases, whether the utterance 
is or is not a statement, and some forms 
of grammatical relationship. For further 
illustration consider “He is coming.” and 
“He is coming?” Stress, I shall demon- 
strate by still another example. Suppose 
you identify a young lady as a red, cross 
girl. She will be insulted. But she is like- 
ly to accept the same sequence of words 
—Red Cross girl—without resentment. 


Lexical meanings are regarded as in 
the domain of semantics, but structural 
meanings are in the province of linguis- 
tics. Although the linguist has to learn 
a great deal about the nature of lexical 
meaning, he must rigidly exclude this 
kind of meaning from his grammatical 
analysis, even though some words con- 
vey both kinds of meaning, sometimes at 
the same time. Grammar is the study and 
description of the devices which convey 
structural meanings in a particular lan- 
guage. It deals with the sentence and its 
formal constituents. The corpus of gram- 
matical study is complex, but its ele- 
ments are finite, recurrent, and defin- 
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able in terms of what can be heard or 
seen on a page. They are relatively few, 
by comparison with the total word stock, 
but the possible combinations are many. 
The combinations are formed according 
to very definite and stable rules within 
each language, whether a dog is cursed 
or a Grecian urn is meditated upon, but 
these rules are different for different lan- 
guages. 


In constructing the grammar of a par- 
ticular language, the linguist follows the 
usual methods of scientific investigation. 
He divides into classes and sub-classes 
according to characteristics which are 
stable, identifiable, and definable; but 
these characteristics must actually ap- 
pear in the message; they must be physi- 
cal signals of form, arrangement, or. in- 
tonation. This procedure does not give 
an organization of forms, or taxonomy, 
exactly like that derived from abstract 
reason, from matching with another lan- 
guage, or from using less stable but per- 
haps more obvious criteria. Professor 
Fries has fruitfully compared a defini- 
tion in grammar with the definition of a 
strike in baseball.> Another parallel, of a 
different sort, is provided by botany. 
Both the pine and the oak are trees. But 
in the taxonomy of botany, the pine tree 
is in the same major class as corn and 
grass; whereas, the oak tree is in the 
same major class as the rose. My analogy 
is not exact, however, for language op- 
erates through agreement between form 
and meaning, but botany does not take 
into account the practical use of plants 
when classifying them. At the same time, 
this agreement between form and mean- 
ing, together with the fact that both are 
in the same family of languages, accounts 
for the resemblance between traditional 
grammar and attempts to describe Eng- 
lish by the methods of modern linguis- 
tics. 


5 C. C. Fries, The Structure of English (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952), p. 60. 


Later, I shall talk about usage, but 
now I wish to point out that grammar is 
not rhetoric, that grammar deals with 
one thing and rhetoric with another, 
Grammar is based on the public obsery- 
ance of certain conventions. Rhetoric is 
based on private activity within the 
limits set by these conventions. There is, 
however, reciprocal influence, and | 
doubt that one can safely ignore either 
in teaching the use of the native lan- 
guage. 

Grammar, therefore, being tangible 
and consistent, is subject to systematic or 
scientific observation. The study of it 
is pursued only through the procedures 
of observation, classification, and de- 
scription common to other sciences. But 
since linguistics deals with human be- 
havior, it requires a methodology dif- 
ferent from that used in, say, chemistry. 
I have come now to what I believe is 
the basic difference between the prem- 
ises of traditional grammar and _ the 
premises of linguistics. Traditional gram- 
mar is ‘rationalistic; linguistics is scien- 
tific. I am aware of the emotional reac- 
tion which many people have to the 
term science, but there it is. Modern lin- 
guistics is simply the application of mod- 
ern methods of science and logic; tra- 
ditional grammar is simply the retention 
of earlier methods of authority and rea- 
son. One should note, however, that this 
observation of formal characteristics is 
applicable only to aspects of language 
which are verifiable trom the practice 
of native speakers, and which are consist- 
ent in the practice of native speakers. 
It is axiomatic that one does not make 
himself understood in a language until 
he commands its grammatical forms as 
well as the appropriate words. 


The rationalistic basis of traditional 
grammar derives from the assumption 
that there are universal, non-linguistic 
concepts through which the linguistic 
categories of any language can be iden- 
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tified and defined. The late Benjamin 
Whorf pointed out that the same natural 
phenomena are signified by nouns in 
some languages and by verbs in others.® 
Lightning and fist, for example, have 
the grammatical properties of nouns in 
English, but in some languages they have 
the grammatical properties of verbs. 
Even in languages as similar as English 
and the French, the same phenomenon 
may be treated as an attribute in one and 
as a “thing” or “nameable” in the other. 
English says “I am hungry” but French, 
of course, says jai faim, using a feminine 
noun. Some languages express a mean- 
ing in their form changes; others signify 
the same phenomenon by choice of 
words, that is, in their lexicon. In English 
we say “strike” and “beat,” but in some 
other languages the repeated striking is 
signified by a change in the form of the 
word, by an inflection. We can, of course, 
say “he kept on striking,” but this is not 
a morphological change alone, and it 
does not mean exactly what “he beat 
him” does. Many such examples could 
be given to show that grammar is not a 
property of nature, of universal laws of 
thought, or of a universal conceptual 
system. It is, instead, a property of indi- 
vidual languages and should be so de- 
scribed. 

With this in mind, consider the follow- 
ing quotation taken from a recent article 
on grammar and rhetoric: “They [the old 
grammar and the new] do not differ 
very much, after all, in real essentials. 
And the ghost of Latin grammar, too, will 
always be there, since there is no other 
equally suitable source from which to se- 
cure a terminology and the concepts 
that go with it”? This statement, of 
course, assumes identity between gram- 
mar and a universal conceptual system 


_ §Collected Papers on Metalinguistics (Wash- 
ington: Department of State, Foreign Service 
Institute, 1952). 

TDonald Davidson, “Grammar and Rhetoric: 
The Teacher’s Problem,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XX XIX (1953), p. 431. 


and that the true grammar for this con- 
ceptual system is the statement of Latin 
grammar. Traditional grammar is, in- 
deed, based on these assumptions, but 
anyone who ever translated one of Ci- 
cero’s future infinitives knows that he 
needs a quite different construction in 
English. Statements such as the one 
quoted actually impede our progress in 
understanding language, just as further- 
ance of knowledge about the plant and 
animal kingdom was once impeded by 
faith in the pronouncements of Pliny the 
Elder and Isidore of Seville. 


The next distinction between aspects 
of language is that between grammar and 
usage. Again, the line is difficult to draw 
but essential to clear thinking in lan- 
guage problems. Anyone who has had 
contact with varieties of the language not 
his own, such as travelers and graders 
of freshman themes, knows that all per- 
sons do not use the same structural or 
grammatical forms in making equivalent 
statements. These differences in the 
choice of forms are matters of usage. In 
totality, they constitute a difference be- 
tween the grammar of one dialect and 
that of another, but they are differences 
between dialects of the same language. 
Individually, I think, they are best treat- 
ed as specific choices between forms that 
mean the same but convey different so- 
cial implications concerning the one 
speaking or writing. I am, of course, talk- 
ing about such matters as the dialectal 
difference between “you was going” and 
“you were going.” Nothing is gained by 
calling one English and the other “not 
English,” for both obviously are English. 
One form is simply associated with edu- 
cation and the other simply is not. The 
only test of what forms are proper to 
particular dialects is examination of the 
dialects to see what forms commonly oc- 
cur in them. This is what a linguist means 
by correctness based on usage. He cer- 
tainly does not mean that a form found 
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in any dialect is proper for all other dia- 
lects, as some have accused him of say- 
ing. 

One more point before I draw a more 
specific pedagogical conclusion. Our 
common school tradition teaches us to 
regard differences in usage as a hier- 
archical matter. We are taught “levels” 
of usage according to an ascending order 
of acceptability or correctness. It is true 
that if we accept the common social 
judgments concerning the relative pres- 
tige of individuals, we can set up hier- 
archies of linguistic usage, or levels of 
usage. For we can rank the individual 
grammatical forms in an order corres- 
ponding to the prestige of the people who 
use them. For example, Joel Chandler 
Harris indicates the social categories of 
his fictional characters by the linguistic 
usage he shows in their dialogue. Uncle 
Remus talks one way, a “poor white” 
farmer another, and the local squire still 
another. However, leaving the matter 
there is an over-simplification which 
leads to error. Within these hierarchies, 
and in addition to them, there are spheres 
of usage. Persons of equivalent position 
in our society use somewhat different 
linguistic forms and expressions on dif- 
ferent occasions for speaking and writ- 
ing. For both these hierarchies and 
spheres I like the term from philosophy, 
“universes of discourse.” Speech and 
writing are different universes of dis- 
course, and separate occasions for speak- 
ing and writing may constitute differ- 
ent universes of discourse. It should be 
obvious that the universes of discourse, 
especially when they have equivalent 
levels of social prestige, require usage 
which is more like than unlike; but a par- 
ticular form is correct, or accepted as 
appropriate and characteristic, only in 
terms of a particular universe of dis- 
course. 


The pedagogical conclusion should be 
clear. The details of proper usage should 
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be ascertained by systematic observation 
of material from equivalent sources. The 
student should be taught the usages 
proper to universes of discourse which he 
will need to function in, and which he is 
not likely to learn about outside the 
school. If, for example, one writes a 
technical report, or a sketch for The New 
Yorker, he follows the usage and style 
which are appropriate. There is, how- 
ever, another consideration. The identity 
of the person who is speaking or writing 
also affects the choice of form and style. 
People who themselves say “you was go- 
ing” generally know that people who 
have been to school longer are expected 
to say “you were going.” If a new doctor 
or minister says “you was,” confidence in 
him is lowered. Educated people should 
talk like educated people, no matter who 
is listening or what the occasion may be. 


Although I have been talking about 
the forms of grammar, the same criteria 
of proper usage apply to all aspects of 
language. The ability to spell and punc- 
tuate according to current conventions is 
essential if one wishes to hold respect in 
occupations which require formal educa- 
tion. Even the politician who receives 
votes because he “talks the people’s lan- 
guage” must still see that letters from his 
office are correctly spelled and punctu- 
ated. Likewise, the choice of words is 
dependent on contemporary convention. 
Words must be used in senses which are 
expected, or at least understood, by an 
audience. There is a limit beyond which 
conservatism becomes quixotic nonsense 
and is just as ridiculous as capricious in- 
vention, or, for that matter, just as much 
a device for literary effect. Recently, 
realistic owners of gasoline trucks ig- 
nored some pedantry over the meanings 
of the prefixes in- and im- and simply 
labeled their trucks “flammable.” 

I quite agree, in fact insist, that the 


application of no more than what I have 
been talking about does not by itself con- 
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stitute a program for teaching the native 
language. Systematic study of grammar 
and usage will give us no more than a 
set of facts on which principles of effec- 
tive expression can be based. Such study 
does not include these principles. In 
other words, grammar is not rhetoric but 
it is the foundation for rhetoric. Learn- 
ing to write involves also the intellectual 
growth of the learner in many directions. 
In a sense, it is an evolutionary develop- 
ment of the whole man and a gradual in- 
crease of awareness of the intellectual as- 
pects of his whole culture. 

Moreover, grammar gives only part of 
the meaning; the rest is conveyed by 
words. Words often have many layers of 
meaning, they may change their meaning 
in time, and may communicate differ- 
ent notions to different people. We learn 
words through experience, in the broad 
sense of the term. And words acquire for 
us some of the emotional impact of the 
experience. Poets, politicians, and adver- 
tising men know this fact and make use 
of it. Reading enables people to extend 
their experience, to see the world through 
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other eyes and know it in terms of other 
concepts and attitudes, for these are im- 
plicit in language. In fact, one can argue 
convincingly that a man has not fully 
mastered his native language until he has 
read widely in it, particularly those writ- 
ings which we call imaginative or cre- 
ative. It follaws, too, that increase in ex- 
perience, in breadth and depth of exper- 
ience, results in knowledge of more 
words and greater facility in the use of 
language. I regret, as you see, the ten- 
dency to regard linguistics and literature 
as separate fields with little to say to each 
other and in the position of rivals as 
teachers of composition. 


I suggest, therefore, that the grammar- 
ian has a fundamental place in education. 
And I am using the word here in its 
etymological sense as foundation. Gram- 
mar is at the beginning of knowledge 
about the use of language, not the end, 
but if the beginning is not properly di- 
rected, continuation leads to blind alleys, 
sterile rationalizing, and the bitter frus- 
tration of English teachers. 


Modern Rhetorical Doctrine and Recent 
Developments in Linguistics’ 


W. NELSON FRANCIS? 


My function here is to survey modern 
thetorical doctrine, especially as it is dis- 
pensed to the college freshman, in the 
light of recent developments in linguis- 
tics. I must confess that I was a bit taken 
aback when Mr. Dykema first assigned 


_. 


1A paper given at the CCCC Spring Meeting, 
1954, in St. Louis, Missouri, as part of a panel 
discussion on the general subject, “Modern 
linguistics and the Teaching of Freshman Eng- 
ish.” 


2Franklin and Marshall College 


me this topic; I should have felt more 
comfortable in the area which has just 
been so ably covered by Mr. Ives. But 
since it was plain that neither Mr. 
Dykema nor the CCCC was in the least 
concerned with my comfort, I faced up 
to the fact that the time had come to in- 
vestigate more thoroughly than I ever 
had before the evidence for or against 
certain rather sweeping charges and 
countercharges—not all of them either 
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judicious or amiable—which have been 
enlivening the extracurricular reading of 
composition teachers recently. Specifi- 
cally, I set myself to examine a represen- 
tative group of the freshman English 
rhetorics and handbooks which the pub- 
lishers are currently using to pay the way 
of the advanced but non-lucrative texts 
we all have written or hope to write some 
day. I tried to examine them from two 
disparate points of view: that of the lin- 
guistic scientist, as it has been described 
to us by Professors Fries, McMillan, and 
Ives, and that of the average freshman, 
‘as I had come to know him over fifteen 
years of intimate association. It has been 
an illuminating and to some degree a 
chastening experience, which I have not 
time to describe fully here. All I can do is 
to present my general conclusions, oc- 
casionally illustrating or fortifying them 
with specific examples. Because of the 
special nature of my investigation and 


the general nature of my observations, I 
shall not indentify the books from which 
I quote; to do so might create erroneous 
impressions and defeat my principal aim 
here, which is to be both judicious and 
amiable. 


Before coming to the core of the mat- 
ter, which is the impingement of linguis- 
tics on rhetoric, a few general points seem 
in order. One is the return to respectabil- 
ity of the term rhetoric itself, as well as 
of the formal discipline which it denotes. 
The workaday handbooks still steer clear 
of both—they prefer to call their subject- 
matter either composition or just plain 
English—but some of the more original 
books, mostly addressed to better-than- 
average students, flaunt the recently dis- 
reputable term in their titles, and dare to 
speak of “a re-emphasis upon this ancient 
and once pre-eminent art.” Secondly, as 
a medievalist I was impressed and some- 
what amused by the persistence of the 
old trivium of grammar, logic, and rhet- 
oric. These ancient disciplines still seem 
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to be the foundation of good writing, 
even though most of the books have re- 
christened them “correctness, clearness, 
and effectiveness.” Along with the renam- 
ing is likely to go a blurring of the mar- 
gins between them; there are persistent 
attempts to apply the criteria of logic to 
grammar, or to treat rhetorical desiderata 
as grammatical necessities. Finally, es- 
pecially in the books published since 
1950, there is a tendency to pay lip-serv- 
ice to descriptive structural grammar 
while showing very little knowledge 
about it or understanding of it. A 1952 
text, for instance, states in its preface, 
“Throughout, we have attempted to uti- 
lize the findings of linguistic scholars in 
recent years, but then goes on to pre- 
sent a wholly traditional grammar and to 
make confusions between grammar as a 
study and grammar as behavior which a 
knowledge of linguistics could have pre- 
vented. This state of affairs is not univer- 
sal; on the one hand, there are books 
which abjure any traffic with what they 
call “liberal” grammar; on the other, 
there are books which present some at 
least of the premises and conclusions of 
linguistics. I saw none which makes full 
use of all that linguistics might bring to 
a fruitful partnership with rhetoric. Just 
how fruitful that partnership can be we 
shall hear from Mr. Myers at our final 
session this afternoon. 


At the risk of repeating what has been 
said here already, I should like to sum- 
marize under four heads what I believe 
linguistics has to offer such a partner- 
ship. First, it establishes a set of general 
principles. These include insistence upon 
the primacy of the spoken language, upon 
the paramount importance of usage, 
upon the concept of dialect, and upon 
the necessity of objective description and 
analysis based on form. Secondly, it has 
perfected a methodology. This compris- 
es a body of techniques and concepts, 
some of them with rather forbidding 
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names like “complementary distribution” 
and “immediate constituents,” which 
have so far been spectacularly successful 
in the analysis of language units of in- 
creasing complexity, from the individual 
speech-sound, or phone, through pho- 
neme, morpheme, and word, to the sen- 
tence. Already some pioneers, like Pro- 
fessor Archibald Hill, are trying out this 
equipment in the fields of rhetoric and 
poetic. Third, linguistics has reached a 
set of conclusions about English. Al- 
though much remains to be done, and 
there is some disagreement over details 
in what has been done, all are agreed on 
the fundamental fact that modern Eng- 
lish conveys its structural meanings by 
ringing the changes on a complex com- 
bination of five factors—word order, 
function words, inflections, form-con- 
trasts, and prosodic patterns of stress, 
pause, and pitch—and that the tradition- 
al grammar, with its inheritance from 
Latin grammar, does not describe ac- 
curately the way these factors work. The 
fourth contribution of linguistics to a 
partnership with rhetoric is a large and 
varied kit of useful tools, including gen- 
eral and special dictionaries, linguistic 
atlases, transcriptions and descriptions of 
dialects, histories of the language and 
historical grammars, and—with the help 
of our colleagues of the physics labora- 
tory—records and recorders, sound-spec- 
trographs and visible speech, even such 
wonders as electronic translators! 


The other side of the partnership, the 
much greater contribution of rhetoric, 
can, I think, be somewhat inadequately 
listed under three heads. First, it pre- 
sents a method, backed by a long and 
vigorous tradition, for systematically dis- 
cussing all forms of discourse that lie be- 
tween scientific demonstration (which is 
the domain of logic) on the one hand, 
and artistic or creative literature (which 
is the domain of poetic) on the other. In 
this range is found virtually all freshman 
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writing, indeed, most workaday writing 
on all levels. Secondly, in the view of 
some of its practitioners at least, rhetoric 
offers a means not only of presenting 
knowledge but of obtaining it as well; it 
is a sort of median between scientific 
logic and imaginative intuition. In the 
court of law, the legislative assembly, 
the committee meeting, and the press 
conference—anywhere, in fact, where is- 
sues must be found and decisions reach- 
ed under circumstances that do not per- 
mit the objective thoroughness of sci- 
ence or the imaginative impracticality of 
art—rhetoric is the tool that must be used 
to reach an approximation of truth upon 
which action can be based. Thirdly, 
rhetoric offers a subdivision of the writ- 
ing process into the three fields of in- 
vention, disposition, and style, each with 
its own body of precepts and examples. 
Specifically within the field of style, 
which is the only one of the three where 
linguistics is as yet competent to operate, 
rhetoric shows a concern for and a se- 
ries of generalizations about the artistic 
selection and arrangement of words, fig- 
ures, sentence forms, and sentence com- 
binations. 


In narrowing down and bringing into 
focus the precise meeting ground of rhet- 
oric and linguistics, we find that, for the 
present at least, it lies within the field of 
style—that part of the writing process 
which has to do with the actual selection 
and disposition of words and sentences. 
We must further note a difference be- 
tween the two arising from the fact that 
linguistics is a science and rhetoric an 
art, which means that their relationship 
can never be competitive; it must always 
be complementary. Science attempts to 
describe what has been and is; art strives 
to create what never was but may be. 
Much confusion in these books would 
have been avoided if this elementary fact 
had been honestly faced, clearly stated, 
and fully exploited. Finally, we must ob- 
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serve that these disciplines focus on op- 
posite ends of the range of increasingly 
complex levels of organization that 
stretches from the speech-sound at one 
end to the finished discourse at the other. 
Linguistics is concerned with the range 
from speech-sound to sentence; rhetoric 
with the range from word to total piece. 
The area of overlap—the meeting ground 
we have been looking for—comprises the 
word and the sentence; it is what the 
linguist calls morphology, lexicology, and 
syntax, and the rhetorician diction and 
structure. Here is the area of common in- 
terest; here above all is where the find- 
ings of linguistics offer themselves to be 
put to the service of rhetoric, as science 
should always serve art in any well- 
ordered commonwealth. Thus, after a 
long preamble to a tale, I have at last 
reached my question, which can now be 
more precisely put, as follows: “In the 
teaching of diction and sentence-struc- 


ture to freshmen, what use is currently 
being made of the findings and formula- 
tions of those branches of linguistic sci- 
ence which deal with the word and the 
sentence?” 


First, the word. Here the situation, 
while far from ideal, is not hopeless. In 
general, as one might expect, the older a 
branch of linguistics is, the more likely 
is it that its methods will be understood 
and its conclusions accepted. Since lexi- 
cography is the oldest of the sciences that 
deal with language, we should expect it 
to be the most widely accepted, and so 
it is. Every one of the books I consulted 
accepted the standard dictionaries as re- 
liable aids, and most of them showed an 
understanding of how dictionaries are 
made and what they are good for. Con- 
stant reference was made to dictionaries 
as sources of information about spelling, 
pronunciation, etymology, semasiology, 
levels of usage, and accidence. Most 
handbooks did not go beyond the stand- 
ard college-level dictionaries, although 


occasional mention was made of the Ox- 
ford, the D.A.E., and the Dictionary of 
Americanisms. Other material which 
might illuminate and enliven the discus- 
sion of diction was overlooked. For in- 
stance, I remember no references ex- 
cept derogatory ones to dialect and no 
mention of such fascinating works as the 
Linguistic Atlas of New England, Ku- 
rath’s Word Geography of the Eastern 
United States, or Atwood’s Survey of 
Verb Forms in the Eastern United States 
—works which could be used to help the 
student see his dialect in the light of its 
tradition as a dignified near-relative of 
the written standard he is trying to mas- 
ter, and perhaps even to guide him to- 
ward the occasional pungent use of dia- 
lect for rhetorical effect, in the manner of 
Mark Twain or Robert Frost, or Faulk- 
ner. No such counsel appears in these 
books. If they are to have their way, dia- 
lect must be submerged under an ad- 
vancing wave of colorless correctness. 


A person with even a minimum of 
training in linguistics cannot help being 
struck with one glaring omission in all 
these handbooks and rhetorics. This is 
that although they frequently deal with 
spelling, pronunciation, and occasion- 
ally even euphony, they make absolutely 
no use at all of phonetics and phonemics. 
Actually, of course, these fundamental 
linguistic tools should be taught in the 
grade schools and used constantly 
throughout the educational system. They 
can provide enlightenment and a solid 
basis for clear discussion in all areas 
where the sound of words is concerned, 
all the way, that is, from spelling to 
poetics and literary criticism. As it is, 
rhetoricians must speak vaguely, figura- 
tively, and metaphysically about matters 
they could discuss clearly, concretely, 
and objectively with the use of simple 
phonetics. 


With few exceptions, the rhetorics and 
handbooks focus most attention upon the 
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sentence. Here, one feels, is the crux of 
the matter, the key to good prose, and 
the most common trouble area for the 
freshman. To win the battle of the sen- 
tence, the rhetoricians marshal all their 
forces and attack with indefatigable 
ardor. Yet as I read most of these dis- 
cussions, trying to imagine what they 
would seem like to someone who didn't 
already know what a good sentence is, I 
became more and more aware of increas- 
ing confusion, vagueness, inconsistency, 
and outright contradiction. And the rea- 
son almost always was all too plain; the 
foundation of grammar upon which the 
rhetoric was built was shaky, crumbling, 
and in some spots totally missing. The 
reason for this, in turn, was that the new 
grammar offered by linguistics was ig- 
nored, rejected, or at best only used to 
shore up the most glaring deficiencies of 
the old traditional grammar. 


Before I proceed to illustrate this point 
—however inadequately because of the 
limitation of time—I should like to estab- 
lish two premises upon which most rhet- 
oricians seem to agree. The first is that 
meaningful statements about the rhetoric 
of the sentence must be based on a clear- 
ly understood grammatical system and 
terminology. As one of the most interest- 
ing of the rhetorics puts it: 


A good working knowledge of grammar 
and syntax is essential to a mastery of the 
sentence . . . It is impossible to study sen- 
tence structure without knowing the princi- 
ples of grammar and syntax. In no other 
way is it possible to understand what hap- 
pens in a sentence. 

Even in this apparently clear statement 
lurks the demon of confusion that haunts 
so many of these discussions. What is 
the student who has just been told that 
syntax is a branch of grammar to make 
of that “grammar and syntax”?—especi- 
ally when he has also just been told that 
co-ordinating conjunctions must always 
join elements of equal rank. And what is 
he to think when, a few pages later, he 
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comes across “grammar (or syntax)”? 
Can syntax be at the same time a branch 
of grammar, of equal rank with it, and 
synonymous with it? This is an unpro- 
pitious beginning; the sequel is utter con- 
fusion—and that, too, in a book whose 
treatment of the broader aspects of rhet- 
oric is clear, forceful, and stimulating. 


My second premise is that the distinc- 
tions between the three members of the 
trivium—grammar, logic, and rhetoric— 
must be clearly observed, and each must 
be allowed full sway in the area of its 
competence. Yet, as I have already men- 
tioned, the tendency to avoid the old dis- 
tinctions between these disciplines has 
caused them to be run one into another, 
so that what one book treats as a matter 
of grammatical doctrine to be learned an- 
other handles as a matter of rhetorical 
choice where judgment must obtain. The 
book I have been quoting says bluntly, 
“Grammar is the servant of logic”; three 
pages later, discussing the grammatical 
function of word order, it says that the 
English system of word order “is more a 
matter of custom and use than a logical 
system.” And on the page after that it 
says, “The really gross errors are errors 
of logic—or, rather, of failure to make 
grammar conform to logic.” I don’t think 
such inconsistency is of much help to the 
student who is honestly trying to learn 


to write both grammatically and logi- 
cally. 


In the light of these premises, an im- 
partial examination of the traditional 
meaning-based grammar which all but a 
few of the handbooks present reveals it 
to be so cumbersome and metaphysical 
that it is almost totally unsuited to serve 
as a foundation for meaningful state- 
ment about the rhetoric of the sentence. 
The art of sentence-building is the art of 
arranging in harmonious structures, cho- 
sen from the repertory of the established 
patterns of the language, the various 
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units and building-blocks smaller than 
the sentence. But when these units are 
loosely and subjectively defined, it be- 
comes hard for the student even to rec- 
ognize them, much less increase his skill 
in manipulating them. One of the better 
books (from the linguistic point of view ) 
has this to say under the heading “Noun 
As Adjective”: 
Nouns frequently become adjectives simply 
by preceding and modifying nouns: [as in] 
. city schools, fire department. Since the 
idea of thing is less evident here ..., we 
normally call these words adjectives. If the 


idea of thing is clearly evident ... we may 
use the term “a noun used as an adjective.” 


According to this concept, before the stu- 
dent can know whether he has to do 
with an adjective or a noun, he must de- 
cide to what degree the “idea of thing” 
is evident. This is a judgment on which 
even seasoned grammarians might dif- 
fer. The linguist would have the trouble 
of such uncertain and subjective deci- 
sions, and counsel the student to try the 
doubtful word out in other adjective po- 
sitions or with adjective inflections. Can 
he say, “The department was fire”? or 
“This department is firer than that, and 
Chicago has the firest?” Clearly not, and 
equally clearly, then, fire is not an ad- 
jective but a noun adjunct. But for a 
truly Protean figure, consider the infini- 
tive as presented in another handbook. 
This book clearly states that its classifi- 
cation of the parts of speech is based on 
function; the exact words are, “To deter- 
mine what part of speech a given word 
is, see how the word is used in the sen- 
tence of which it is a part.” Nine pages 
later comes the following: 

An infinitive is a word which has the func- 
tion of both verb and noun and which also 
may be employed as an adjectival or adver- 
bial modifier. 

I am irresistibly reminded of croquet as 
played in Wonderland. 


If the constituent elements are so elu- 
sive, it is no wonder that the sentence as 
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described in the traditional grammar be- 
comes an exceedingly vague and con- 
fused affair. Most of these handbooks 
use one or another variation of the old 
definition, “A sentence is a group of 
words expressing a single complete 
thought.” As I read, it got to be a sort 
of game to see how soon after that def- 
inition appeared the trouble would start. 
Specifically, I looked to see how soon, 
if at all, an effort would be made to an- 
swer the questions that any thinking stu- 
dent ought to ask immediately: “What 
is a thought? and when is it complete?” 
The common answer seemed to be that 
a thought is a predication—which, of 
course, since it is only substituting a 
strange word for a familiar one, inevi- 
tably leads to the question, “What is a 
predication?” The answer is not lacking; 
in the words of one book, “Without a 
finite verb, no predication can be made; 
nothing can be ‘said about’ the subject.” 
Leaving aside for the moment the highly 
questionable accuracy of the second part 
of that sentence, my hypothetical fresh- 
man inevitably asks, “And what is a fin- 
ite verb?” And to this there seems to be 
no answer except “A finite verb is a verb 
that states a complete thought.” 


Someone more given to abstract specu- 
lation than the usual freshman might sus- 
pect that the reasoning here is not only 
circular but backward. Could it be, not 
that a predication is a thought because 
of the nature of our thinking process, 
but that a thought is a predication be- 
cause of the nature of our grammar? So 
some linguistists are beginning to sus- 
pect. Yet one of the most intelligent and 
advanced of the rhetorics I examined 
keeps trying to find a logical or meta- 
physical reason for using a finite verb; 
the result, after considerable talk about 
“focus,” is to identify the finite verb as 
the “point of emphasis . . . about which 
the other parts of the sentence may be 
made to cohere so as to give us that spe- 
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cial kind of unity which characterizes the 
complete thought that is a sentence.” 
Here all three members of the trivium 
have been lugged in to make a metaphy- 
sical point that hardly clarifies grammar. 
I much prefer the following, from a 
book otherwise undistinguished in its 
treatment of grammar: 


The “rule” that a sentence must contain a 
subject and a predicate is really only a de- 
scription of what we do, without stopping to 
think about it, whenever we express ideas in 
statements. 


That is the kind of statement that makes 
sense not only to a linguist but to a 
freshman as well. 

If it weren't that my time is running 
out—if indeed it has not already run out 
—I should like to take you on into the 
confusion caused by the words “single” 
and “complete” when the compound sen- 
tence comes up for treatment. As it is, 
I must be content with one example. One 
text, after stating that some persons con- 
sider the sentence-fragment and the 
fused sentence mere errors of punctua- 
tion, goes on to say: 


But the errors of the fragmentary sentence 
and the error of the fused sentence are 
errors of unity. They violate the principle 
explained above: that the sentence must be 
a single, complete unit of thought. 


So far, so good. But on the next page, in 
the discussion of the compound sentence, 
we find this: 


It combines clauses of equal rank (always 
independent clauses) and generally clauses 
that express closely parallel or complemen- 
tary thoughts. 
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The single, complete thought has become 
two. But what is the poor freshman to 
make of this statement, two pages later? 
Sometimes a compound-complex sentence 
may seem to be a group of sentences rather 
than one clearly unified sentence. If it is 
really a group of sentences then it ought 
to be broken up into separate sentences. 

I have read that a good many times and 
I am no nearer finding out what it means. 
I have an irreverent suspicion that it 
doesn’t mean any more than “Punctuate 
a single sentence as a single sentence and 
a group of sentences as a group of sen- 
tences.” 


This is only the beginning of the 
“wand'ring mazes” into which the con- 
ventional grammar takes us. Is it any 
wonder that no clear-cut, well integrated 
rhetoric of the sentence can be built on 
such shifting sands? It seems to me that 
the student who is to learn to build sen- 
tences rather than merely commit them 
must be furnished with building blocks 
that will not turn to sand in his hand. I 
know that some of you are now asking 
how linguistics can do that. And I am 
almost irresistibly tempted to go ahead 
and show how this whole business of the 
sentence can be clarified, simplified, and 
pinned down by paying a little attention 
to a grammatical device which linguis- 
tics knows a good deal about but which 
the books I have been talking about neg- 
lect almost completely—that is intona- 
tion. But that is not my subject, it is Mr. 
Lloyd’s, and I must not trespass. Instead, 
I will close with the old serial-story 
come-on, “Continued in our next!” 





Grammar in Freshman English’ 


Dona p J. Lioyp?* 


The previous speakers have brought 
us a step beyond what we are used to; 
they have developed the nature of lin- 
guistics and_ its implications for the 
teaching of English, We now have to 
consider specifically how to use a lin- 
guistic grammar in our teaching, and 
what to use it for. I agree with Sumner 
Ives that what the grammarian has to 
say is not the end of wisdom but a part 
of the beginning. How important a part 
I shall try to show. 

We must not forget the rawness and 
recency of our present knowledge of 
English speech. I review some modern 
monuments: Bloomfield’s Language 
(1933), a massive exposition of basic 
theory, Fries’s American English Gram- 
mar (1940), Bloch and Trager’s Outline 
of Linguistic Analysis (1942), Nida’s 
Synopsis of English Syntax (1943), 
Pike’s Intonation of American English 
(1945), Trager and Smith’s Outline of 
English Structure (1951), and Fries’s 
Structure of English (1952). This is the 
work of about twenty years, while Eng- 
lish teachers generally, drunk with the 
wine of literary history and literary crit- 
icism, have slept like Rip van Winkle. 
Like Rip, we awake to find that a revolu- 
tion has taken place; like Rip, we are 
not sure we like the looks of it. But if 
we accept it as a fact—as we must—we 
may advance boldly on the question 
what to do with it. I am going to try to 
outline a workable way to use a linguis- 
tic grammar of English for teaching read- 
ing and for teaching writing, two basic 
aims we all profess, being all professors. 


1A paper given at the CCCC Spring Meeting, 
1954, in St. Louis, Missouri, as part of a panel 
discussion on the general subject, “Modern 
Linguistics and the Teaching of Freshman Eng- 
lish.” 

2 Wayne University 


As these studies reveal speech to us, 
we may conceive of it as a kind of drama 
with an actor and an audience, a speaker 
and a hearer. The hearer, as Fries has 
shown, is a part of the act; he is not 
inert. He responds. He responds to the 
performance of the speaker because it is 
such as he can perform himself, and he 
will, if a pause occurs long enough for 
him to edge into. 

The central reality in language is con- 
versation. The frequency and ease of 
conversation keep the members of a sin- 
gle speech-community sharing the same 
habits; on the other hand, all the bar- 
riers of distance, social groupings, and 
separated interests limit the conversa- 
tional exchange and bring about differ- 
ences in speech. Normal informal con- 
versation is a complex dramatic perform- 
ance. The speaker manipulates several 
communicative systems at once, to offer 
God's abundance of signals of meaning. 
Central to the performance is the lin- 
guistic system, which consists, as we now 
see, of a constantly changing, delicately 
modulated stream of sounds. In this flow 
the basic linguistic units are the pho- 
nemes—the vowels, semivowels, conson- 
ants, four levels of pitch, four of stress, 
and four kinds of complex pitch-pauses 
called junctures. The phonemes combine, 
by an architectonic as beautiful as any 
structure in man’s work or nature’s, into 
morphemes, and the morphemes into pat- 
terns of syntax. The phonetic, phonemic, 
morphemic, and syntactic strata of or- 
ganization all strike the ear at once, in 
a total impression whose meaning is not 
settled until the speaker signals its end 
by one of the final junctures. The lin- 
guists have this structure of structures 
well in hand, with notations for all as 
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pects of it. 

Accompanying this linguistic flow of 
sound, the speaker manipulates at least 
two other systems which also have mean- 
ing for him and the hearer. One is body 
movement and gesture—or if you prefer 
a fancy word, kinesics—which we are be- 
ginning to understand as an organization 
of basic units, and for which we have the 
beginning of a system of notation. The 
other is a set of vocal qualifiers, five pairs 
of overriding modulations of the linguis- 
tic stream—named by the researchers 
overloudness and oversoftness or mut- 
ing, drawling and clipping, rasp and 
openness or hollowness, breaking and 
whining, singing and whispering. These, 
as their discoverers point out, do not 
have encapsulated meaning; they com- 
bine with each other to convey attitudes 
as part of the total meaning of the whole 
performance. 


This whole is the basic speech act— 
the conversation. A TV talk which we 
can hear but not join in is a limited ab- 
straction—the responses of the hearers 
are omitted. The radio or phonograph 
abstracts further, giving us the linguis- 
tic part of the utterance and the vocal 
qualifiers, but not the movements of face 
and body that we usually see. With each 
cutting-away of a part of the whole en- 
tity, a greater burden falls upon what is 
left. The performer begins to fake a lit- 
tle, offering special tricks that stir us to 
imagine the signals being omitted. Art 
and artifice get into the act. 


Writing and printing are further ab- 
stractions; they omit all but the linguis- 
tic system, and they translate this se- 
quence of sounds emitted in time into a 
line of letters on the page. They omit 
stress, pitch, and juncture, and they in- 
troduce signals for the eye alone, such as 
capital letters, the spaces between words, 
and punctuation marks. In place of the 
massive mutual reinforcement of the 
three elements of speech—the linguistic 
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flow, the kinesic pantomine, and the 
vocal qualifiers—words and their struc- 
tural arrangements work almost alone to 
carry the load of meaning. Written Eng- 
lish is mnemonic in its effect: it must re- 
mind us of our speech, or we cannot read 
it. It is, further, a traditional system in 
its own right, evolved through centuries 
to meet the needs of the eye. Precision 
of grammar and vocabulary is forced on 
it by what it lacks; far from being super- 
ior to speech, it is relatively new and 
crude; it is truncated, taboo-ridden, lim- 
ited in its structural resources, altogether 
inferior as a communicating instrument 
to the old, mature, flexible, endlessly re- 
inforced, subtly modulated, complex or- 
chestration of common talk. Managing it 
is an art which has brought agony to 
creative spirits from Caedmon’s day to 
ours. 


Most of the concerns of the English 
teacher, where he deals with language, 
are not precisely linguistic; they fall into 
the area which the researchers in the De- 
partment of State have called “meta- 
linguistic’—the relation of the language 
to the other structured patterns of ac- 
tivities in our community. We have to 
understand the relation of speech to writ- 
ing, of language to literature, of words to 
what is named by words. Every other sys- 
tem of human communication is some- 
how derived from speech or based on it. 
Hence we must begin with a thorough 
knowledge of linguistics; anything less 
will not serve us. The grammar of speech 
is not the grammar of writing, but it has 
its equivalents in writing. Becoming lit- 
erate is basically the job of learning to 
control the written equivalents to what 
we say, learning to write them and learn- 
ing to read them, learning what to leave 
out and what to put in. 


The linguists have made practical use 
of their science in the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a second language, doing some 
things that help us and some that do not. 
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One thing they do that does not help us 
is intrude meaning. They have to intrude 
meaning; their students begin with an- 
other language that uses different words, 
forms, and patterns to express a differ- 
ent analysis of experience. Our students 
already know and control our language; 
their manipulation of its signals and re- 
sponses to the signals show an immedi- 
ate, almost instinctive grasp of our mean- 
ings. We can thus revert to the classic 
linguistic presentation of the signals, de- 
scribing them quite abstractly, getting at 
meaning by means of the signals, not at 
the signals, as traditional grammar some- 
times does, by way of the meaning. One 
thing that the linguists do does help us: 
they practice patterns. They practice pat- 
terns until the student automatically 
speaks and hears and thinks patterns. 


Our job, then, is to identify the sig- 
nals of speech, find their written equiv- 
alents, and practice the two in relation 
to each other. We must work selectively, 
dealing with commonly recurrent ele- 
ments, lifting them to consciousness, 
drilling them until they become automat- 
ic and are reduced once more below the 
level of consciousness. We need not both- 
er with anomalies, differences of usage, 
or special cases of any kind; we deal only 
with the structural elements that let all 
of us, educated and uneducated, foreign 
and domestic, Northern, Eastern, and 
Southern, understand each other when 
we talk to each other. In the spirit of 
Poor Richard, who said, “Take care of 
the pennies and the pounds will take care 
of themselves,” we must teach our stu- 
dents to manipulate the small-change of 
language, the common coinage of every- 
day talk. It is not the words that give 
meaning to the sentence; it is the sen- 
tence that assigns meanings to the words 
in it. We approach vocabulary by way of 
structure. 


The grammatical signals of English 
work unnoticeably; they cradle the noun, 
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verb, adjective, and adverb as water sup- 
ports and sustains the fish that swim in 
it, and a word apart from these signals 
is as dead as a fish in a basket. Patterns 
of order in the utterance, relatively set- 
tled since Middle English times, are 
scarcely mentioned before our own day, 
so quietly do they do their work. Pro- 
sodic contours of pitch, stress, and junc- 
ture that segment the utterance into 
meaning-groups were almost unnoticed 
until Pike, pondering our inability to 
hear and reproduce the significant tones 
of tone languages, turned his attention 
to the tonal factors of English. Inflection- 
al endings and what Fries has called 
function words fall modestly in unac- 
cented syllables, inconspicuously cement- 
ing the stressed elements of vocabulary 
together. The child learns all these gram- 
matical signals at such an early age that 
he is not conscious of them; they pre- 
cede his sense of words as words; he 
knows them before he has built up an 
extensive vocabulary. The English lexi- 
con is not the English language; these 
signals are; we learn them only by ex- 
perience with the language. We leam 
words by experience with language and 
the world outside language—with men, 
things, qualities, and actions. 


The order of utterance which is gram- 
matically significant in speech appears 
in writing as word-order. For the deli- 
cate signals that define meaning-groups 
of words we have no real equivalent in 
writing; modern punctuation is far too 
sketchy to do this job, but in most cases 
the word that begins the group warns us 
of the characteristic span of the groups. 
The, this, that, some, or any guides the 
eye across any number of pre-modifiers 
to the noun-headword of the phrase. 
Can, is, do, or has defines a group ending 
in some form of the verb. Who, which, 
that, where, or when following a noun 
tell us to take the next span of words as 
a modifier of this noun. A preposition 
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steers us forward to a noun, suppressing 
it within the function of the whole prep- 
ositional phrase—usually adverbial or 
adjectival. We reverse the usual ap- 
proach to concord, and teach the student 
as reader and writer to take heed of what 
is to come, if we assume as a principle 
that words uttered first select the forms 
of words that follow. As for the function 
words, critics of the Structure of English 
who complain that Fries’s fifteen groups 
are bewildering need only sort them in 
relation to the four great form-classes of 
words, to bring a good pedagogical order 
out of the raw order of his research. It 
is not hard for us to add more to the 155 
words he lists; the important thing is for 
us to see that their recurrence is of the 
same pervasive kind as the recurrence of 
inflections and word-order patterns, and 
has the same effect. 


If we are to work quickly and econom- 
ically toward literacy in our students, we 
must lift these grammatical’ signals to 
consciousness, to an emphasis they do 
not have when we are thinking about 
what we are saying or writing. We must 
find ways of drilling the cluster of modi- 
fiers that attend the noun, regardless of 
particular word-items involved; we must 
practice substituting noun-phrase and 
noun-clause for the noun, verb-phrase 
for the verb, adjective-phrase and adjec- 
tive-clause for the adjective, and adverb- 
phrase and adverb-clause for the adverb. 
And we must define and enforce by drill 
the conditioned substitution of the mem- 
bers of each form-class in the functions 
of each of the others—nouns as verbs, ad- 
jectives as nouns, verbs and verbals as 
nouns, adverbs and adjectives. 


To determine usage is not the proper 
use of grammar. The matrix of usage is 
the company we keep, and as we bring 
our students to citizenship in the Repub- 
lic of Letters, they will take on the usage 
of educated men and women. The proper 
use of grammar is to take apart the ma- 
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chinery of the language, exposing the 
signals by which meaning is conveyed in 
writing in relation to the signals by 
which meaning is conveyed in speech. 
We have to accept the primacy of speech; 
we have to face the subtlety, intricacy, 
and plenitude of speech-signals. High- 
flying students of logic, rhetoric, and lit- 
erary criticism though we are, we have 
to get down off Pegasus and learn them. 
Then we have to apply our minds stead- 
ily to our problem (about which the lin- 
guists cannot as linguists give us much 
help), the mass education of our young 
people in the control, as readers and 
writers, of English writing. 


Generally speaking, the students who 
come into remedial composition classes 
know little grammar of any kind, and 
both their reading and writing are inept. 
The students we promote directly into 
English 2 know very little more gram- 
mar, but their reading and writing are 
both more successful. I have given con- 
siderable thought to this matter. As I 
watch the children in the schools, it is 
clear that the difference begins to take 
shape quite early, often even before the 
youngsters get much English—and with 
little regard to whether they normally 
speak the grammar of educated or unedu- 
cated English. Somehow one child learns 
to use meaningful groups of words at an 
early age—even before he can tell you 
what individual words mean—and an- 
other does not, but moves his eyes or his 
pencil painfully from word to word. A 
good reader can reconstruct from what 
he reads the patterns of pitch, stress, and 
pause normal to English speech. 


In my own practice, I build my teach- 
ing around the structures of speech. I 
give my freshmen five weeks of linguis- 
tic grammar, enforced by oral drill. I 
have them read aloud a good deal, some- 
times phrase by phrase after me, some- 
times in chorus. I push them into ex- 
tensive outside reading of the books and 
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periodicals that the educated read. I 
teach them how to use their eyes in 
reading, in large jumps, rather than 
small, according to the patterns we have 
drilled. I keep them writing constantly 
also; I press them to explore their 
thoughts with their pencils, to find out 
what they think about what they think 
about. The leap that their competence 
takes during the term is a large one, al- 
most as large as their feeling of confi- 
dence. And yet, as I feel my way, I re- 
gret that nothing like this comes before 
or after in their experience, and that 
there are so few other teachers trading 
information with me about the practical 
everyday conduct of this kind of class. 

In a nation which is more highly edu- 
cated than ever before, in which the 
arts—music, architecture, design, paint- 
ing, sculpture, the dance—have reached 
real popular acceptance, we have no 
reason as English teachers to be proud 
of our work. Literature and drama lan- 
guish; we have fewer readers of books, 
fewer bookstores, fewer libraries in pro- 
portion to our numbers than any western 
nation. We are uncomprehending read- 
ers and unwilling writers. Now it is easy 
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to scatter the blame like seed on the 
wind, on sports, radio, TV, the movies, 
and the colleges of education, but let us 
take a portion to ourselves. The nation 
learns its English from college depart- 
ments of English; we teach all the Eng- 
lish that teachers of English in all the 
schools get. We have not understood our 
language nor how to teach it. 

What you think the language is deter- 
mines how you teach it. Today, an ade- 
quate, workable description of English 
is a commonplace in every department 
of Linguistics in the country. Whenever 
we take it into the classroom and base 
our teaching on it, our subject glows with 
light and interest. We have much to 
learn about making the best use of it; we 
have teachers to educate, textbooks to 
write, practical procedures to work out. 
A respectable and self-respecting future 
lies ahead of us, if we resolve to ground 
our teaching of English on a modern sci- 
entific description, in strict and consci- 
entious adherence to the best that is 
known. Grammar is a ground only, but 
logic, rhetoric, and stylistics not based on 
the most adequate grammar known hang 
on the empty and echoing air. 


Linguistics and the Teaching of Rhetoric’ 


L. M. Myers? 


Like Mr. Francis, who spoke in this 
area yesterday, I am more than a little 
surprised at my assignment. I have never 
thought of myself as a rhetorician. I did 
use to think of myself as a linguist; but 
since the definition of that term seems to 
have narrowed lately, I must confess that 
I am by no means ‘sure that my creden- 


1A paper given at the CCCC Spring Meeting, 
1954, in St. Louis, Missouri, as part of a panel 
discussion on the general subject, “Modern 
Linguistics and the Teaching of Freshman 
English.” 


2 Arizona State College 


tials would be accepted by the union. 
About the only thing left that I can call 
myself is a grammarian. This term also 
has been used in a number of different 
ways, and might possibly lead to con- 
fusion. In order to proceed with due sci- 
entific rigor, I must explain that I am 
using it in the noble and impressive sense 
established by Robert Browning. A gram- 
marian is a man whose funeral will be 
greeted by enthusiastic popular acclaim. 

But, contrary to a rather general im- 
pression, a grammarian is not necessar- 
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ily a man sworn to uphold the sanctity 
of the dative case, or to look at the lan- 
guage as primarily the raw material for 
spidery diagrams. Like the linguist, he 
may recognize that the language is phy- 
sical, and try to work directly and ac- 
curately from the tangible evidence. And 
if he does this I think he may perform a 
small but useful function which the lin- 
guists themselves are not now perform- 
ing. 

Mr. Francis said yesterday that “mean- 
ingful statements about rhetoric must be 
based on a clearly understood grammati- 
cal system and terminology.” It should be 
obvious by now that our “traditional 
grammar’ is not such a system; but nei- 
ther is any substitute system that the 
linguists have supplied. I have enormous 
respect for the work of C. C. Fries, 
which seems to me the greatest single 
landmark in the scientific study of our 
language. But there is one vital point on 
which I disagree with him. 

Mr. Fries says that he hopes his Struc- 
ture of English may serve as a founda- 
tion on which practical textbooks may be 
constructed. I do not think this is pos- 
sible without a considerable adjustment 
because I do not think his system will 
ever be “clearly understood” by anybody 
but specialists. What we need is a gram- 
matical system which the student as well 
as the professor can understand. To con- 
struct such a grammar we must grate- 
fully use the evidence developed by the 
linguists; but I think we must modify 
one or two of the conclusions that they 
have derived from this evidence. 


Such a grammar should be fairly re- 
stricted in scope, concerned only with 
those structural devices which actually 
and quite uniformly communicate mean- 
ing; or which actually and quite uniform- 
ly are regarded, however snobbishly, as 
important matters of etiquette. In mak- 
ing the distinction between grammar and 
thetoric that Mr. Francis discussed, we 
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should confine the “doctrine to be 
learned” of grammar to the smallest rea- 
sonable scope. We will then have a firm 
foundation for the choices of rhetoric, 
where “judgment must obtain.” 

Mr. Francis has listed four general 
principles established by the linguists: 


1. The primacy of the spoken language 

2. The paramount importance of usage 

3. The concept of dialect 

4, The necessity of objective descrip- 
tion and analysis based on form. 


The second and third of these, con- 
cerned with usage and dialect, I accept 
whole-heartedly. The fourth I also ac- 
cept as stated. But it seems to me that 
in his treatment of both the parts of 
speech and the sentence, Mr. Fries has 
based his description and analysis on a 
special and not entirely objective con- 
cept of form, rather than on form itself. 
I don’t want to argue this point at the 
moment, but merely to indicate my res- 
ervation, and to say that I feel that the 
difficulty is connected with the linguists’ 
tendency to give an exaggerated import- 
ance to the first principle—the primacy 
of the spoken language. 


I agree that speech came before writ- 
ing, and that it is better on the whole to 
write with an ear for the spoken idiom 
than to talk like a book. But I am a little 
disturbed when I find some linguists 
seriously arguing that only spoken Eng- 
lish is the real language and dismissin 
any discussion of written English as be- 
ing “concerned with mere graphics.” I 
think that the admittedly secondary form 
is both real and important. And I think 
there is some tendency at present to for- 
get or ignore two things about it. 


One is that it is not merely an imper- 
fect reflection of the spoken language. 
From the time that writing was estab- 
lished there has been a two-way influ- 
ence; and from the time that printing 
was developed the influence of writing 
on speech has been very strong and not 
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entirely bad. If I had to make a black-or- 
white choice between the extreme tra- 
ditionalists and even the extreme, or 
bird-watching, school of linguists who 
rejoice at every irregularity, especially if 
they find it ten miles further north than 
previously reported, I should probably 
side with the linguists. But there are ad- 
vantages in having a language that is 
nearly enough a uniform spoken lan- 
guage to be mutually intelligible over an 
area of three million square miles; and 
there is nothing in history to indicate 
that such a situation could have devel- 
oped if the written language had not 
been acting as a unifying and conserva- 
tive force. 

The other point I want to make about 
the written language is that it has cer- 
tain advantages for instruction. When a 
student writes a paper, it is there for 
you both to examine, and it stays there 
as long as you want it to. If you point 
out that he has left out the main verb 
or placed a modifier ambiguously, he 
can see what you are talking about. If 
what you say is sensible, he may under- 
stand you. And if he does understand you 
there is a reasonable chance that what 
he learns may help him in his later speak- 
ing as well as writing. Of course he may 
get the wrong impression about which 
form of the language is primary, but he 
will learn something about the language 
—if you talk sense, leave out metaphysics, 
and limit your doctrine to what you can 
back up by evidence. 


But if you try to work on the primary 
form of the language directly, you have 
a much more difficult problem. If he has 
a solid background in phonetics, and if 
you have a tape-recorder, and if both of 
you have plenty of time, the direct ap- 
proach is no doubt the better one. It 
works beautifully in small graduate 
classes and turns out enthusiastic lin- 
guists. 

But it doesn’t work in English X, or 


even in English la, and I don't think it 
is ever going to. For most human beings 
sight is the master sense—what we see 
seems much more real than what we 
hear. From a linguistic viewpoint this 
tendency may be most unfortunate, but 
we can't get away from the fact that it 
exists and that it usually persists even 
after months of conscientious instruction. 
I don’t think society can afford to allot 
us the time that it would take to make 
a linguist of every citizen. 


Yesterday Mr. Ives made the very im- 
portant point that by the time we get a 
native freshman he already has a vir- 
tually perfect command of his own var- 
iety of the language. In other words, he 
already reacts automatically to some set 
of structural signals, even if he doesn't 
know what to call them. But his set coin- 
cides only in part with the set used in 
standard English, and it is our job to 
show him which of his habits he should 
modify. I simply do not understand Mr. 
Francis’s statement that we could 
straighten out the whole business of the 
sentence by paying a little attention to 
intonation. It seems to me that our fresh- 
man’s intonation patterns are the habits 
which require the least modification. 
Moreover, they are the hardest to change, 
or even to discuss intelligibly. If we want 
to give him any real help, we'd better 
concentrate on his habits as to word 
order, function words, and _ inflections, 
which may need a good deal of adjust- 
ing. And I think we can do this best by 
working on his written language, which 
he can examine at leisure and revise. 
And, shameful as it seems, I think we 
can do it best by preserving some of the 
framework of “traditional grammar.” 


We have become so used to condemn- 
ing the “Latin-based eighteenth century 
grammars” that some of us forget that 
the grammar that Donatus worked out 
for Latin was a pretty good “objective 
description and analysis based on form.” 
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It is true that it did not consider some of 
the elements of form with which struc- 
tural linguistics deals, but it was based 
on direct observation of physical phe- 
nomena. When Donatus said there were 
five cases in a typical Latin noun, he was 
not indulging in either metaphysics or 
subjective interpretation. He said there 
were five because he could count them— 
for instance, rex, regis, regi, regem, rege. 
And when he found a noun that did not 
have a set of varying case forms he said, 
simply and accurately, that it was in- 
declinable. 


In the same way he based his division 
into parts of speech on form. For in- 
stance, he had a sound formal reason for 
separating prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. Neither of these parts of speech 
has any inflections of its own, but in 
Latin they both affect the inflections of 
words that follow them, and in different 
ways. Some prepositions govern the da- 


tive, some the accusative; some conjunc- 
tions introduce the indicative, some the 
subjunctive. The double classification is 
both accurate and useful in Latin, but in 
English it raises more difficulties than 
it solves. 


Donatus based his categories on form, 
but he gave them names that suggested 
their functions. This was sensible, and 
caused little trouble in Latin, where 
form and function are closely allied. But 
when Lowth and Priestley and the rest 
tried to transfer this description to Eng- 
lish, they were in a hopeless position. 
The structure of the two languages is so 
different, that what is simply and ob- 
viously true of Latin can be considered 
true of English only if we invent some 
remarkable metaphysics. To give just 
one example, we have the theory, already 
discussed by Mr. Francis, that “the part 
of speech to which a word belongs is 
determined by its use in the sentence.” 
We have heard this so often that we are 
likely to accept it without thinking, but 
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it makes no more sense than it would to 
say that a silver hairbrush is a hammer if 
you use it to drive a nail—a theory that I 
should hate to have to argue with my 
wife. 


But while the details of Donatus’s 
grammar can not be successfully trans- 
ferred to English, the underlying prin- 
ciples can. Let me give an example. If 
you count the forms rex, regis, regi, 
regem, and rege you find they are five, 
and so you say there are five cases. If 
you count the forms king and king’s you 
can't find more than two, and you don’t 
need more than two names. It’s no use 
saying that nouns must have three cases 
because pronouns do, and they are both 
substantives. We don’t say that bicycles 
must have three wheels because tricycles 
do and they are both cycles. Bicycles and 
tricycles are physically different, and so 
are nouns and pronouns. That is why we 
classify them as different parts of speech 
—an objective analysis based on form. 

By following these same principles we 
discover that there is not much sense in 
saying that anybody is a pronoun in Eng- 
lish because aliquis is a pronoun in Latin. 
In both its forms and its uses, anybody 
parallels the noun body, and does not 
parallel the pronoun he. If we call it a 
noun instead of a pronoun we can talk 
about it both more simply and more ac- 
curately. And if one of our students fails 
to understand what we say about it, we 
can point to visible evidence instead of 
bewailing the state of the nation. 


There isn’t time to go into all the de- 
tails of how we can modify traditional 
grammar to fit the language. But I do 
want to show how the treatment of sen- 
tences growing out of this system avoids 
the kind of confusion that Mr. Francis 
found in the texts he referred to. 


Our trouble with discussing sentences 
comes partly from rationalizing about 
“complete thoughts,” but mostly from the 
assumption that any legitimate group of 
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words followed by a period must some- 
how be a sentence, regardless of its form. 


Suppose we abandon the “complete 
thought” and all “understood” elements 
in one grand sweep, and define a sen- 
tence as simply a group of words con- 
taining a subject and a finite verb and 
making a statement not subordinated by 
a connective such as when or while or if; 
and define a finite verb as one which is 
not simply a participle or an infinitive. 
It then becomes quite easy to recognize 
a sentence. Our definitions may not be 
rigorous, but most of our students can 
understand them. 


Next we admit that there are many 
places where sentences are not neces- 
sary—for instance in commands and an- 
swers to questions. This gets us over the 
difficulty of explaining that “Brown” may 
be a complete sentence, with both sub- 
ject and predicate understood, while 
“That house brown” is not a complete 
sentence because teacher claims to be 
too feeble-minded to understand the 
predicate. We'll still have plenty of 
rhetorical decisions to make, but they 
won't be based on a grammatical quick- 
sand. 


If we work out our grammar by such 
a method as this, we find that many of 
the statements in the traditional gram- 
mars have to be modified considerably, 
because they do not fit the facts of con- 
temporary English usage. And we find 
that many others can be discarded en- 
tirely because they were devised to han- 
dle problems that simply do not occur in 


English. I still remember my horrible . 


feeling of deflation when it dawned on 
me that I had been wasting time for 
years in talking about direct and indi- 
rect objects. They were very real in my 
mind, and I could discuss them with con- 
fidence and authority. Moreover, I 
could get a very fair proportion of my 
students to learn to underline one of 
them once and the other one twice, and 


it was nice to know that there was one 
little area in grammar where I could ob- 
tain tangible results. But I couldn't argue 
away the facts. Not one of my students 
ever understood a sentence any better 
for learning to make these marks; and 
there was no conceivable mistake that 
they could make by ignoring the differ- 
ence. In Latin, which has separate forms 
for the dative and accusative cases, a 
knowledge of these constructions is use- 
ful. In English, which has no such sep- 
arate forms, it is perfectly useless, no 
matter how fascinating. We might just 
as well teach our students to say that an 
adjective is strong if it comes after a and 
weak if it comes after the—as it is in 
German. 


Once we have made this objective 
analysis based on form, our actual gram- 
mar becomes fairly simple. To learn all 
the inflections of English is a task on the 
order of learning the complete conjuga- 
tion of a single Latin verb, and even our 
poorest native students have the major 
part of the task behind them. Next, the 
number of word-order patterns which 
are actually significant enough to be 
called a part of grammar is fairly small. 
The question of function words is per- 
haps more complicated, and is certainly 
harder to delimit confidently; but at 
least it is easier to handle if we don't be- 
cloud it with inappropriate nomencla- 
ture. 


At this point it may seem to some of 
you that (a) I am a counter-revolution- 
ary, and (b) I am talking on the wrong 
subject. My answer to (a) is that I am 
merely a slight deviationist; and to (b) 
that my few remaining minutes will give 
me plenty of time to cover all I know 
about rhetoric. 


Mr. Congleton and Mr. Francis have 
already discussed far more ably than | 
could the development of the great rhe- 
torical tradition and the contributions 
that it can still offer to effective teach- 
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ing of the language; and Mr. Francis has 
indicated how this tradition could be 
strengthened by borrowing from the 
work of the linguists. What I can add 
amounts to very little. 

It seems to me that the curse of tra- 
ditional rhetoric, even more than of 
grammar, has been a tendency to make 
dogmatic statements unjustified by the 
actual habits of society. The result has 
been to increase the number and diffi- 
culty of the rules that have to be memo- 
rized to such an extent that students, in 
despair of learning them all, select the 
most portable instead of the most useful. 
We all know the freshman who has 
learned that no sentence must ever be- 
gin with and; that got is an empty, or 
perhaps an ugly word; and that collo- 
quial is a synonym of illiterate, if not of 
obscene—and who calls these odd bits of 
misinformation “grammar.” We _ also 
know the instructor who would have 
flunked Hemingway, Wolfe, or Winston 
Churchill for their obstinate refusal to 
conform to the dictates of Woolley and 
Scott. One of the most important results 
of linguistic investigation may be to 
sweep away this sort of dreary nonsense. 
The recognition of the dignity of dialect, 
and the concept of areas rather than of 
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levels of usage, both incline us to listen 
more sympathetically, and to think of 
how a sentence will affect an actual audi- 
ence rather than of how well it conforms 
to a set of theories. 

Perhaps even more important, the 
study of linguistics can give an instructor 
a kind of confidence without cocksure- 
ness that the traditional training seldom 
supplied. He need no longer feel that 
his function is merely to transmit doc- 
trine already established by his betters. 
His own observations and his own re- 
actions have a greater value and dignity, 
and he can disagree with “the book” 
without feeling either wicked or trium- 
phant. If this seems unimportant, con- 
sider how often you have known an Eng- 
lish instructor to mark a student down 
for a style that the instructor actually en- 
joyed, but that he felt duty-bound to sup- 
press because it did not conform to a 
sort of Palmer-method standard of rhet- 
oric that he felt obliged to advocate. 

Of course he can still learn much from 
the great rhetorical tradition of the past; 
but he is in a position to approach that 
tradition as a free man; to accept only 
what conforms to the evidence as he has 
observed it; and then to teach from his 
own beliefs. 


NSSC News 


JEAN MALMsTROM! 


The National Society for the Study of 
Communication held its second Summer 
Conference at Estes Park, Colorado, Au- 
gust 21-23, 1954. Total registration, in- 
cluding wives and children, was sixty- 
five; the largest attendance at any one 
meeting was thirty-nine. Identified, de- 
scribed, and discussed as “New Ideas in 
Communication” were: the training of 


1 Western Michigan College of Education 


listening skills, the study of general se- 
mantics, the importance of communica- 
tion in business and industry, the need 
to assume responsibility for the use of 
language, cybernetics, group dynamics, 
structure of social groups, and communi- 
cative analysis. 


At the conference, Donald E. Bird, Ex- 


ecutive Secretary, disclosed the results 
of a recent study of the occupations of 
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NSSC members. As of August 18, there 
were approximately three times as many 
members in academic positions as in 
non-academic positions. Eighty-one per- 
cent of those in academic positions were 
college teachers, in the fields of speech, 
communication, English, education, ra- 
dio, business, psychology, and speech 
pathology. The teachers of speech and 
speech pathology outnumbered those in 
all the other fields combined. Non-aca- 
demic occupations included business, 
manufacturing, law, social work, nation- 
al defense, medicine, clinical psychology, 
writing, and the ministry. 

Discussion at two informal business 
meetings during the conference concern- 
ed five organizational problems: 


1. Membership. Brigadier General 
Matthew H. Deichelmann, Commandant, 
Headquarters, Air Force ROTC, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, was accorded honor- 
ary membership in NSSC for his “signi- 
ficant contribution to the betterment of 
human communications” through his en- 
couragement of “education in communi- 
cative skills within the AFROTC.” Other 
honorary memberships as of August 18 
were: Colonel Eugene Myers, Office, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, 
Headquarters, USA, Washington, D.C.; 
Major Charles Estes, Federal Mediation 
Conciliation Service, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Daphne Bennett, Teaching Assist- 
ant, USC; and Dr. Glen Dildine, Silver 
Springs, Maryland. 

Suggestions were made concerning 
methods of encouraging and sustaining 
membership. It was decided to contact 
charter members who are no longer dues- 
paying members. 

2. Liaison with Other Organizations. 
Kenneth Harwood, member of the NSSC 
Executive Council, told of his difficul- 
ties in making contact with other learned 
societies. Present contacts were reviewed 
and it was suggested that members write 
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magazines and, when writing for other 
magazines, identify themselves with 
NSSC. 

3. Study and Research Committees. 
Limitations of the present structure and 
function of the fifteen study and research 
committees were discussed. It was sug- 
gested that the committees be made 
smaller and temporarily concentrate on 
implementing their information-gather- 
ing-and-disseminating function. 

4. Consultation Teams. The twelve 
consultation teams, whose function has 
been to provide assistance to schools, col- 
leges, industries, and communities in or- 
ganizing communication programs, were 
dissolved by action of the Executive 
Council. However, Ralph Leyden (Com- 
munication Skills Division, Stephens Col- 
lege), formerly in charge of the teams, 
will continue to function as Director, 
NSSC Consultation Service. When re- 
quests come to the society for consulta- 
tion, they will be channeled to Mr. Ley- 
den, who will send to the person or in- 
stitution making the request the name of 
the NSSC member in the area best 
equipped to provide assistance. 


5. Local Chapters. Informal reports 
were made concerning the activities of 
local chapters in Michigan, Denver, and 
Hawaii. The imminent establishing of 
new chapters in Montgomery, Alabama, 
Southern California, New York, and 
Washington was discussed. 


In the Spring, 1954, issue of the Jour- 
nal of Communication James I. Brown, 
chairman of the Reading Committee, re- 
ports the results of a comparative, 
matched-pair-experimental-control _ type 
study on the teachability of reading and 
listening. These results indicate that 
reading and listening are both about 
equally amenable to improvement. 


Further analysis by the committee on 


about NSSC for trade and professionaldata collected last year on readability 
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shows the advantage of obtaining scores 
both of difficulty and of interest for es- 
timating readability. In addition, in 
checking tentatively on how compre- 
hension, reading rate, and interest vary 
with variations in difficulty of material, 
the committee emphasizes the general 
usefulness of difficulty ratings in the 
teaching of reading. 
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In the Summer, 1954, Journal of Com- 
munication, the subcommittee on bibli- 
ography of the Committee on College 
Programs reports that the Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, from 1920 to 1950, 
published two hundred articles in our 
field: 133 on reading, 25 on speaking, 25 
on seeing, 11 on writing, and 6 on lis- 
tening. 
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The annual spring meeting of the Con- 
ference on College Composition and 
Communication will be held at the Hotel 
Morrison, in Chicago, Illinois, on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, March 24, 25, 
and 26, 1955. The Program Chairman is 
CCCC’s_ Assistant Chairman, Irwin 
Griggs, of Temple University. The pro- 
gram-pattern is similar to that of last 
year: a series of workshops, with no con- 
flicting general or panel meetings; a 
series of panel discussions, several ses- 
sions meeting simultaneously; and sev- 
eral general sessions, with no conflicts. 
For room reservations write direct to the 
Hotel Morrison. Local chairman for this 
spring meeting is Falk S. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


During his three-year term on the 
CCCC Executive Committee, Donald E. 
Bird of Stephens College has served as 
liaison member with the National Society 
for the Study of Communication, and 
has written the “NSSC News” page and 
some of the year’s-work summaries for 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion. His membership on the CCCC Ex- 
ecutive Committee ends this year, and 
he has already taken on another import- 
ant assignment, that of Executive Secre- 
tary for the NSSC. Our sincere apprecia- 
tion is hereby expressed for his past 


CCCC services. As his successor as liai- 
son representative between CCCC and 
NSSC, we welcome Mrs. Jean Malm- 
strom, Western Michigan College of Ed- 
ucation, member of the CCCC Executive 
Committee, who in addition to the other 
duties of the position will write the 
“NSSC News” page for CCC. 


A Bibliography on Rhetoric in Ameri- 
can Colleges, 1850—1900, in twenty-one 
pages, has been published as “Special 
Bibliographies, No. 2,” by the Biblio- 
graphical Center for Research, Denver 
Public Library, Denver, Colorado. The 
bibliography was prepared by Albert R. 
Kitzhaber, Director of Freshman-Sopho- 
more English at the University of Kan- 
sas, and was part of his doctoral disser- 
tation completed under the direction of 
Porter G. Perrin at the University of 
Washington. As an introduction, a brief 
history of “Rhetoric in American Col- 
leges, 1850—1900” suggests the influence 
of Hugh Blair and George Campbell; the 
emphasis on rules for paragraph con- 
struction, “Unity, Coherence, and Em- 
phasis,” and the “Four Forms of Dis- 
course”; and the development of mod- 
ern courses in composition in the last 
fifteen years of the century. There are 
328 titles in the Bibliography (with sym- 
bols indicating the library-source of the 
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book), classified as follows: Educational 
and Social Background (71 titles), Rhet- 
oric before 1850 (33 titles), and Rhet- 
oric after 1850 (224 titles). To take care 
of the costs of printing and mailing, a 
charge of one dollar is made for each 


copy. 


Volume I, 1953-1954, is the first issue 
of a magazine entitled New Beginnings, 
containing superior writing by students 
in the freshman English course at the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. Twenty-five selections in thirty- 
seven printed pages were chosen from 
themes written as assignments in the 
composition course. The magazine has 
as its primary purpose “to provide the 
freshmen of 1954-1955 with a supple- 
mentary text containing good student 
writing.” It was prepared under the su- 
pervision of Robert Christin, chairman 
of Freshman English at Notre Dame. 


“Our Common Aims” was the general 
theme of the second annual conference 
on composition and literature in high 
school and college, held at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, on October 15 
and 16, and attended by about 200 peo- 
ple representing high schools, junior col- 
leges, and colleges from nearly all parts 
of the state. In addition to displays, visits 
to college English classes, and three ad- 
dresses by members of the University of 
Kansas faculty on “Our Common Aims,” 
“Evaluating Achievement in English,” 
and “Introduction to Literature,” there 
were six workshops—each meeting twice 
—which explored the following subjects: 
1. Maintaining Standards of Good Eng- 
lish Outside the English Courses. 2. 
Grammar: What Kind and How Much? 
3. Reading and Grading Student Compo- 
sitions. 4. Convincing Students of the 
Value of Literature. 5. What Literature 


Should Be Read in High School? 6. Pre- 


paring Students for College English. At | 


the end of his address on “The Evalua- 
tion of Achievement in English,” E. Gor- 


don Collister, Director of the University | 
of Kansas Guidance Bureau, said: “On | 
all sides we hear complaints that high 


school graduates do not know as much 


today as they used to. We have studied | 
the results of our English placement ex- | 
aminations for the past five years. The | 


mean scores on the examinations in Eng- 


lish usage, spelling, vocabulary and read- | 


ing speed for entering freshmen at K. U. 
have equalled or exceeded the scores in 


preceding years beginning with 1950 | 


with the exception of a lower mean score 
in spelling for 1952. This is evidence that 
your efforts have not been in vain. My 
hat is off to you. I'm certain that after 
the members of our English department 
have an opportunity to study these re- 
sults just reported, they will decide a 
smaller proportion of entering students 
will be assigned to English IA [the 
remedial course] next fall.” 


The third annual conference for high 
school teachers of the English Language 
Arts was held at Indiana University on 
November 12 and 13, with high school 
teachers and Indiana University staff 


members participating. Discussion | 


groups used the following subjects: Writ- 
ten Communications, Remedial Reading, 
Speech and Theatre (dramatics, speech 
correction, forensics and public speak- 
ing), Radio and Television (television 


drama in the language arts curriculum; | 


aids to learning: radio, recordings, and 
television; the ABC’s of television pro- 
duction); Critical Service for School 
Publications (business problems of the 
yearbook and the newspaper, editorial 
content of the newspaper, yearbook edi- 
torial problems, production of the mime- 
ographed paper), Literature (teaching 
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the short story, teaching the novel), 
Remedial Composition (locating, aiding, 
and evaluating the progress of the defi- 
cient writer), and Journalism (clinic on 
newspaper makeup). 


The fourth Fall Conference for College 
Teachers of Languages and Literature in 
the Upper Midwest was held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, on 
November 5 and 6. For English teachers 
there were four panel discussions on the 
following topics: 1. “What are the voca- 
tional opportunities for English majors 
and how can we acquaint majors and 
prospective majors with them?” 2. “What 
can and should freshman composition 
and communication do to attract good 
majors in languages and literature?” 3. 
“How can we combine historical per- 
spective with close reading of the texts 
in the survey of American literature?” 
4. “Contemporary American literature in 
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postwar Europe.” Teachers from Iowa, 
Manitoba, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Upper Michigan, and 
Wisconsin were in attendance. 


Trial Flight is the title of a little 
mimeographed magazine containing well 
written themes by freshman students at 
Purdue University. Three issues, aver- 
aging about twelve pages and fifteen 
themes an issue, have been published: 
in October, 1953, in January, 1954, and in 
October, 1954. Publication plans call for 
two issues each first semester. Some of 
the themes included are those which 
reach the finals of an annual contest 
($25.00 prize) for the best set of four 
themes written by a first-semester fresh- 
man. The little magazine is distributed 
free to all freshman-composition stu- 
dents, and is designed to serve for dis- 
cussion, motivation, and class assign- 
ments in writing. 


Some of the Year's Work in College 
Composition and Communication 


Ada M. Holmes, of the State Univer- 
sity of New York Teachers College, Cort- 
land, in “In Defense of Grammar,” The 
English Record, Fall, 1953, writes in 
part: “My plea for grammar is not a plea 
for what is ordinarily termed ‘a return to 
eighteenth - century language conven- 
tions,’ although I must admit that much 
of the literary prose of the eighteenth 
century seems to me to surpass, in clarity 
and conciseness, much of the literary 
prose of the twentieth. My plea is for a 
return, in the teaching of the English 
language, to an orderly system of sen- 
tence analysis which will give the Eng- 
lish teacher something to teach... . I 
believe that the development of correct- 


ness in the handling of sentences is a 
practical goal and an attainable one, and 
I believe that the goal can best be at- 
tained through a consistent and strongly- 
implemented program of grammar teach- 
ing, begun in the elementary school and 
continued through the secondary school 
years. With such a program in operation 
on the lower levels, much of the confu- 
sion in the college freshman English pro- 
gram would disappear, and our teachers’ 
colleges would be able to guarantee what 
they cannot guarantee at the present 
time—that their graduates are thorough- 
ly capable of teaching the grammar of 
the sentence . . . We could make real 
progress in our jobs if we would agree 
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among ourselves that there is a grammar 
of the English language, that it is teach- 
able, that it uses a terminology no more 
obscure than the few substitutes that 
have been suggested, and that while it 
is not perfect (what is?) it is the only 
complete system of sentence analysis 
available to us.” 


In “ ‘All Correctness Is Relative’?” Wil- 
liam E. Hoth (State University of New 
York Teachers College, Cortland) in The 
English Record, Fall, 1953, draws a dis- 
tinction between students of language 
and teachers of language, the former 
working on the conceptual level, on a 
scientific approach that relies on descrip- 
tion, and the latter on the applied level. 
The former have found that “the descrip- 
tion of English found in most texts, the 
parts of speech identified, and the whole 
approach to grammar, based partially on 
lexical meaning and partially on func- 
tion, are scientifically not valid. Unfor- 
tunately, at least for teachers, they have 
not yet produced a description of English 
grammar that is valid in terms of their 
own criteria of verification.” Hence the 
teacher is in a dilemma, since most of the 
conceptual findings, on the applied level, 
are seemingly negative in effect; the 
students of language “do not present any- 
thing so detailed, so definite and so con- 
venient as the tradition-honored body of 
texts, workbooks and exercises based on 
the authoritarian attitude. (And the in- 
formed teacher did not expect such a 
miracle. )” Recommended is utilizing the 
“levels of usage” concept—the compell- 
ing authority of a descriptive concept of 
correctness: “The meaning and the ap- 
propriateness, and in this sense the cor- 
rectness, of any utterance are derived 
from the situation in which or in respect 
to which it is made. From this point of 
view, the authority arises from the situa- 
tion; and through objective description of 
the factors operating in any given lin- 
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guistic situation, teacher and _ students 
can agree on the relative correctness of 
the utterance. The important tasks are 
to train the student to observe and to ex- 
pand his experience with all kinds of 
linguistic situations.” 


Carl M. Selle, “Grammar and Usage: 
the Middle Way,” The English Record, 
Winter, 1954. “I find it easy to occupy a 
place between traditional grammar and 
linguistics. Only as a zealot or as a begin- 
ner does one feel that the two exclude 
each other. There are many points at 
which grammar, usage, and linguistics 
lose individual identity and become in- 
separably the same; above all, the lin- 
guists themselves frequently state or 
strongly imply that grammar should be 
retained and even nurtured, that tradi- 
tional nomenclature is often necessary. 
... Up to this moment linguistics has re- 
grettably not given us usable details and 
methods that have enough weight and 
stature to match its general findings. It 
is hardly possible to gainsay this; page 
after page of linguistic research will leave 
the non-specialist almost totally without 
material he can actually use in the class- 
room. The same holds true for the fringe 
linguists who are overwhelmed by the 
desire to junk all that is traditional and 
to apply hugger-mugger everything that 
they think is new . . . What can modern 
linguistics do for us? Two generalities 
dominate any answer. First, linguistics 
shows, in a very practical way, how se- 
mantics must of necessity be a part of 
all language instruction . . . What I 
maintain is that modern 1953 language 
teaching is ineffective unless it uses such 
basic semantic elements as: fact, idea, 
symbol, primary experience, secondary 
experience, teaching by precept, mean- 
ing as definition, meaning as context, and 
so on... Secondly, linguistics shows us 
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how to unite what is too often not united 
in latter-day education; namely, theory 
and practice . . . Linguistics is our great- 
est help here.” 


“The Third Camp: A Communication,” 
by Bertram Sarason, New Haven State 
Teachers College, in American Associa- 
tion of University Professors Bulletin, 
Summer, 1953, comments on Kenneth 
Macrorie’s writing of two camps, the 
course in communications and the one 
following the more traditional pattern 
(in the Summer, 1952, AAUP Bulletin). 
Both sides are said to be fairly well pre- 
sented in the previous article, but the 
present author suggests a third camp or 
“school”: “in the teaching of freshman 
English, one assumes that there are two 
modes of communication: one on the 
level of the instructor, the other on the 
level of the students. The assumption of 
the course is that the student’s level 
needs raising, and that the instructor's 
level is an arbitrary norm . . . It is pre- 
cisely because students communicate in- 
accurately and immaturely that they are 
given a course in freshman composition. 
And it is a tacit understanding among all 
involved that the student’s level of com- 
munication is superseded by that of the 
instructor.” The author agrees with his 
predecessor on the importance of read- 
ing, auditing, and speaking, but objects 
to students’ putting themselves in other 
people’s places in order to communicate 
properly and he objects also to teaching 
the reading of newspapers, since such 
specimens of prose make ever diminish- 
ing demands on the reader’s mind. In 
other words, he believes that the Com- 
munications course as outlined by Ma- 
crorie, lacks challenge and difficulty. 


William D. Baker of Michigan State 
College, in “Making Movies: A Chal- 
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lenge to Superior Students,” Journal of 
Communication, Spring, 1954, describes 
a movie-making project carried out by 
five superior freshman students with his 
supervision and equipment. The group 
chose the subject, “Campus Traditions,” 
to meet the assigned requirement that 
“their movie was to be of some service to 
students who would follow them.” Con- 
comitant research papers investigated as- 
pects of the documentary film. “Not only 
the students but the instructor also pro- 
fited from the film project.” (JEAN 
MALMSTROM ) 


Marvin J. Barloon (Western Reserve 
University ), “How to Teach Students to 
Write Clearly in Courses Other Than 
English,” American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin, Summer, 
1958. The author is a teacher of Indus- 
trial Economics, and his method, 90 per 
cent effective with upperclass students, 
can be used, he says, in any class in 
which language is the chief medium of 
communication. Stressing the importance 
of English as clear communication in the 
subject-matter fields, the author gives as 
his key “rigid organization.” Starting 
point is the paragraph method: (1) a 
scrambled paragraph as actually written 
is discussed and its central message 
found; (2) copies of the re-organized 
paragraph, with transitions inserted, are 
distributed; (3) students now write— 
and rewrite if necessary—a paragraph on 
an assigned subject and get elaborate 
written comment from the instructor; 
(4) the assignment is repeated until stu- 
dents write an organizationally perfect 
paragraph on the first attempt; (5) a 
multi-paragraph paper is written, using 
two of the paragraphs already written, 
adding a beginning paragraph stating 
the overall message of the paper and 
ending with a similar concluding para- 
graph. The final step, of course, is the 
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assigning of the term papers, some of 
which too may need rewriting. The au- 
thor concludes: “Once the students real- 
ize that they always have been and al- 
ways will be learning English Composi- 
tion in every course they take, outside of 
Mathematics and the Natural Sciences, 
they will apply themselves with new 
vigor in the Department of English. 
Every teacher of English to whom I have 
spoken about the effort I have described 
here has expressed the greatest pleasure 
and interest. The professor of English 
provides the student with the tools he is 
to use under our supervision. Let’s help 
him keep those tools in working order. 
There's no jurisdictional dispute involved 
in the project.” 


In “Activities Designed to Improve 
Listening Skill,” Journal of Communica- 
tion, Spring, 1954, Charles E. Irvin of 
Michigan State College lists twelve such 
activities “that can be incorporated into 
class activities, or industrial activities, 
wherever speaking takes place.” 

1. Ask people to construct A Code of 
Listening Manners, the do’s and don'’t’s 
of acceptable listening deportment. 

2. Ask each person to prepare a “lis- 
tening inventory” of his own strengths 
and weaknesses in listening. 

3. Ask people to list the factors of 
distraction in a particular listening situ- 
ation in which they find themselves. 

4. Ask people to write down the cen- 
tral ideas of a talk. Compare their re- 
sults with others and discuss the differ- 
ences. 

5. Conduct round-robin listening ac- 
tivities like the children’s game “Tele- 
phone.” 

6. Immediately after giving an as- 
signment or a set of instructions, ask a 
listener to repeat what has been said. 

7. Ask several speakers to prepare a 
detailed set of oral instructions. Ask the 
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listeners to take notes as each speaker 
gives his instructions. Compare the lis- 
teners’ notes with the speakers.’ 

8. Ask a speaker to prepare a short 
talk using at least three main points, 
each supported by a different kind of 
evidence. Test listeners on their under- 
standing of the relation of the main 
points to the supporting evidence. 

9. Have listeners write a paper on 
one of a speaker's main points, using the 
speaker’s developmental material. 

10. Have listeners note the points at 
which their minds strayed from the 
speaker. 

11. Ask listeners to take notes only 
on the speaker’s introduction and con- 
clusion to focus attention on these im- 
portant points. 

12. Ask listeners to note words, 
phrases, or illustrations which cause emo- 
tional reaction, “danger signals in the 
whole process of attention and concen- 
tration.” (JEAN MALMSTROM ) 


George R. Ranow, “Simplified Spelling 
in Government Publications,” American 
Speech, February, 1954, in an article sug- 
gested by the latest edition of the United 
States Government Printing Office Style 
Manual (1953), traces what has hap- 
pened to the 300 words that President 
Theodore Roosevelt, in 1906, directed 
should be spelled in their simplified form 
in government publications. The oppos- 
ing arguments of three days’ debate in 
Congress and the attitude of the Supreme 
Court are summarized: the result was a 
canceling of the presidential order. In 
this article details are given concerning 
the number of the 300 words already 
used in the preferred simpler form in 
1906; the number listed as preferred or 
as second-place variants in Webster's 
New International Dictionary (only for- 
ty-nine have not appeared in the dic- 
tionary at all), and the number appear- 
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ing in the current government style man- 
ual. The conclusion is that what an 
American president and a Congress, in 
opposition, could not accomplish has 
been accomplished by dictionaries eager 
to reflect shifts in spelling and by print- 
ers desiring to be ahead even of the dic- 
tionaries—namely, “the adoption of sim- 
plified spellings to a much greater ex- 
tent than was ever the fondest hope of 
Theodore Roosevelt.” 


Paul B. Diederich, “Notes on Grading 
Essays for Writing Ability,” The English 
Record, Winter, 1954. Some of the dif- 
ficulties that we can avoid in grading 
papers are cocksureness (best correla- 
tions thus far are only 60, for the same 
papers read by the same person after a 
years interval, or for the same papers 
read by two teachers); timidity, especi- 
ally in awarding high grades; hypersen- 
sitivity—to either certain virtues or de- 
fects, and ignoring the rest of the paper; 
question-answering concept, i.e., stu- 
dents’ not answering questions exactly as 
the teacher expected. An A paper is in- 
teresting, has organization, makes sense 
in its arguments, has some deft turns of 
phrase, and contains no gross and obvi- 
ous errors in mechanics. A C paper is in- 
teresting, in familiar and conventional 
language, has an obvious organization, 
uses no fine phrases or startling sen- 
tences, has few gross errors in mechan- 
ics—is, in short, a rather dull but respect- 
able paper. An F paper lacks interest, 
never starts or goes anywhere, uses fan- 
tastic arguments, has at least five dif- 
ferent gross errors in mechanics, arouses 
no interest,—“is really a disgrace to the 
college.” A B paper is potentially an A 
paper that got out of hand; a D paper is 
a former F paper which, upon re-read- 
ing, shows some redeeming qualities. 


“Mechanical Versus Non-Mechanical 
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Reading Techniques for College Fresh- 
men,” by Shirley Ullman Wedeen, Brook- 
lyn College, in School and Society, April 
17, 1954. One hundred and fifty Brook- 
lyn College freshmen were divided into 
three groups: one group using a ma- 
chine, the Reading Rate Controller; one 
group given training in reading without 
any mechanical device; and one group, 
as the control group, receiving no train- 
ing. The aim of the experiment was: 
“(1) to study the effects of the Reading 
Rate Controller on the college student's 
reading ability; (2) to compare the ef- 
ficiency of this technique with one in- 
volving motivation without any instru- 
ment (the Speeded Book Reading Tech- 
nique); and (3) to discover whether the 
average college freshman’s reading can 
be improved.” The conclusions were: 
“1. Both the mechanistic group and the 
non-mechanistic group produced genu- 
ine gains in reading rate and compre- 
hension and general reading ability. 2. 
The Reading Rate Controller group pro- 
duced greater improvement only in rate 
and that improvement in all other skills 
was equal for the two experimental 
groups. 3. Both the mechanistic and the 
non-mechanistic groups were superior to 
the control group. 4. Greater gains in 
reading rate and comprehension and gen- 
eral reading ability were observed as a 
result of training in reading. 5. Where 
real difference in variability existed, the 
tendency was for an increase in hetero- 
geneity—a fact which indicates that 
training in reading tends to produce 
greater variability in reading.” 


Israel Sweet and Kenneth E. Quier, 
“The Teaching of Report Writing: A Co- 
operative Program,” The Journal of Engi- 
neering Education, June, 1954. Stressing 
the need for the skill of communication 
among engineers, and as the major me- 
dium of that communication the oral or 
written report, this article describes the 
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written report problem as used and 
solved at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
Known as The Research Institute Plan— 
“an attempt to create a professional 
working organization within an academ- 
ic environment,” with “the student view- 
ing himself not as a ‘student’ but as a 
working engineer dealing with a job 
requirement’—the method requires each 
mechanical engineering student to take 
two courses: one in Mechanical Labora- 
tory and one in Reports and Correspon- 
dence. The staff of the former are known 
as “Project Engineers”; of the latter, as 
“Editorial Staff.” The students undertake 
investigative or developmental projects 
for the former, and are directed in their 
report writing by the latter. Details are 
included in this article concerning the 
content and methods of teaching in each 
course, and included also are the con- 
clusions—all favorable—of the three 
groups involved, the English staff, the 
Mechanical Engineering staff, and the 
students. 


“English as a Foreign Language,” The 
Basic College Newsletter of Michigan 
State College, May, 1954: 

“Programs of instruction in English as 
a Foreign Language in 111 American 
colleges and universities have been stud- 
ied in a survey conducted by Dr. A. T. 
Cordray, Director of English as a For- 
eign Language in the Basic College... 

“About half the institutions responding 
to the survey conduct organized pro- 
grams of special English instruction for 
foreign students. In the majority of the 
rest, individual help is provided through 
tutoring or clinical services. A few con- 
sider it the responsibility of the student 
to show proficiency in English at the 
time of admission, and offer him no as- 
sistance in meeting American-style com- 
munication problems. 

“The programs tend to be sponsored 
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by departments of English (on 69 cam- 
puses), modern languages (20), speech 
(17), and communication (3), frequent- 
ly in cooperation with one another. One 
or two instructors are usually engaged in 
the program. The course is usually taught 
on a 3-hour basis, although programs of 
10, 12, and 16 hours of course work were 
reported. The instruction usually covers 
training in the reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and aural comprehension of Ameri- 
can English, often with additional atten- 
tion to orientation to American institu- 
tions and customs, and to problems of 
foreign accent. Students tend to be sec- 
tioned according to proficiency in Eng. / 
lish, but not according to natural lan- 
guage backgrounds. 


“Sixty-two institutions grant degree 
credit for such courses, usually toward 
fulfilment of requirements in English, 
foreign language, speech or communica- 
tion. In 77 institutions, the courses are 
required for students whose English pro- 
ficiency is found to be inadequate on the 
evidence of oral interviews, tests, and/or 
written compositions. In 55 cases, in- 
struction is available for those who know 
no English. 


“The choice of textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials is a major problem; to 
supplement available publications much 
locally-produced material is being used, 
and even the Sears Roebuck Catalog is 
pressed into service. 


“The choice of textbooks and instruc- 
tions materials is a major problem, since 
most of the available publications tend 
to be too difficult for reading, too juve- 
nile in content, or too British. Much ex- 
cellent material is being produced on 
various campuses for local use. The Eng- 
lish Language Sections propose to en- 
courage wider employment of less-known 
publications through reviews in the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers News Letter and other publica- 
tions.” 














